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Editorial 


Those who chart the history of the moral life of America 
might well remark the decline in our times of the quality which 
used to go by the name of moral indignation. This was a kind 
of disinterested anger, if such is possible, and it was based on 
pretty well agreed principles widely diffused through the fabric 
of middle class life and through the Protestant churches which 
formed and were formed by that life. As a nation we fought wars 
to vindicate vigorous moral stands, and it is to be presumed that 
large numbers of those who fought them believed deeply that 
they fought for a just cause. Or quite as resolutely some of us 
fought for temperance, for feminism, even for pacifism. These 
were good causes, but for better or worse we have grown more 
suspicious of even the best of motives. In the conduct of our na- 
tional affairs this is no great loss; we have grown more realistic, 
and many Protestants have even moved so far as to be able to 
criticize the policy of our Secretary of State for a rigidity of 
moralism. These are days when speaking softly and carrying a 
big stick will not do at all. 

Yet one wonders if the consequences for individual lives are 
as easy to praise, whether apathy and moral relativism are not 
now the marks of those who once were conspicuous for forthright 
leadership, a firm grasp of the moral implications of their ac- 
tions, and a virile if somewhat condescending Protestantism. 
Those who could be morally indignant for good against evil found 
a vocal audience of like-minded people, and their concerted ef- 
forts, make no mistake about it, worked much that was genuinely 
good into the fabric of American life. 

But our times are marked by the defensiveness of the moral- 
ist and the reformer, and it would be well for us to know their 
present-day pose and the reasons for it. One image is given us by 
Jules Feiffer, satirist of The Village Voice in New York, some of 
whose memorable creations are making the rounds in a paperback 
called Sick, Sick, Sick. He draws a genial urbanite seated at a 
cabaret table before a stein of beer, expansively passing judgment 
on his own past espousal of causes. “Now when I feel aroused 
by a civil rights case or a passport hearing,” he explains, “I real- 
ize it’s just a device. I go to my analyst and we work it out. You 








have no idea how much better I feel these days.” This is a cari- 
cature of psychiatry, to be sure, but it is probably not far wrong 
as a popular impression of psychoanalysis. In the popular mind 
there is something a bit suspect in getting mad about things as 
they are; if you do, it is not the times that are out of joint, but 
your mind. The norm is the even-tempered, industrious manner, 
and if that is not yours you do something to make it so. 

To speak theologically, we are seeing the growth of a new 
doctrine of man in the world we live in, a doctrine from which 
standards both for national policy and for the conduct of indi- 
viduals are being drawn. In the process significant changes are 
being made in the old liberal assumptions about man in society. 
Man is less responsible, more fallen, less free, and society is more 
responsible for him. Liberalism was characterized by the paradox 
that it held man in the highest esteem and at the same time felt 
that his institutions must be so improved as to make him worthy 
of that esteem. To hold these two views at once was to be rest- 
less for social change, to become morally indignant and to give 
one’s support to the novel in the institutions of government. But 
to change was not inevitably to improve, and we have seen that 
the instability of change has been the death of many humane val- 
ues. Hence the new view, which takes a more realistic and more 
pessimistic view of human nature, seems likely to suppress al- 
together the images of responsibility which made it seem neces- 
sary to change our ideas about man in the first place. 

It cannot be the role of the Church to redress the balance of 
power factions in the political orthodoxies which are developing, 
but where its ministers can speak it can reassert the transcendent 
dimension of life; it can do its work of standing out against the 
world by the exercise of its prophetic function in times of corrupt 
stability and devotion to the idols of democracy of whichever 
variety. In this effort something like the old quality of moral in- 
dignation may be able to recapture the allegiance of the now dis- 
enchanted liberal and recreate the conscience of secure, respon 
sible, free men. 


J. B.S. 










































Ethics and Foreign Policy 
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re THE RESPONSIBILITY of the churches and of Christian citizens 
by. to express their concern about issues of foreign policy is based 
re upon their faith in God as Creator, Lord and Redeemer. God is 
ox the Lord of the world; he wills that men in history find the way 
elt to justice and freedom and peace. All nations stand under his 
hy | righteousness and mercy. Decisions in the area of foreign policy 
na are peculiarly fateful for the whole of humanity which God loves. 
_ In the life of nations man’s sinful self-centeredness and pride of- 
Sut ten produce a special blindness and fury. This tendency may be 
_ intensified by the very religiousness of the people. Churches in 
Jal- 


the United States have a responsibility to make our nation aware 
of the temptation to claim a divine sanction for the national way 
of life and the national will, a temptation which is the more dif- 
ficult to resist when we confront adversaries who are avowed 
atheists. 

We cannot separate our decisions and acts as citizens in in- 
ternational affairs from our personal spiritual life. We have per- 
sonal responsibility for the things to which we consent as citizens. 
The power of our country is such that we cannot take refuge in 
the thought that some external fate controls our destiny. There 
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are, to be sure, tragic limitations to what can be chosen at any 
given moment but some freedom of choice remains. Whenever 
Christians are themselves makers of history through their decisions, 
they are responsible to their God and for all their neighbors who 
are affected by what they do. The spiritual aspect of foreign pol- 
icy may also be seen in the fact that we are all created as social 
and historical beings who are deeply affected in our personal lives 
by public events. 

Christian faith in the redeeming love of God revealed in 
Christ should enable us to live in the world as it is, to make hard 
choices between real alternatives without self-deception or despair, 
and as receivers of the divine mercy, to bear the burden of the 
evil that is involved even in the best that we can find to do. 

We are called to be far more open than we are to the needs 
and aspirations and fears of other nations. We are called to a 
continuous re-examination of the hardness of mind and heart 
that comes from the usual processes of national self-justification. 
We are called to face new realities and problems with the fresh- 
ness of mind that is the fruit of repentance. It is a function of 
the Church to help its members grow in grace and in wisdom as 
they seek to relate their faith to their decisions as citizens. 


The Christian Imperatives and the Present Situation 


HUMANITY FACES NEW REALITIES and problems in the field of 
international relations for which it is unprepared, problems that 
are new in complexity and range and in the moral risks that they 
involve. For the first time in history man has the power to de- 
stroy himself and there is a danger that he may do so or that, at 
least, he may destroy the major centers of population and of 
civilization. 

The perennial difficulties in international relations are pres- 
ent today—those that stem from the pride and egoism of nations, 
from the fact of anarchy among them, from the way in which the 
good loyalties of men in group relations so easily are turned against 
rival groups, from the struggles for existence or for a more tolera- 
ble existence that appear when there is scarcity of resources. But 
there are also many new difficulties which come from the follow- 
ing conditions: the moral and ideological conflict between com- 
munist and non-communist nations which blocks communication 
and the beginning of mutual trust between the two greatest cen- 
ters of power; the revolutionary forces which have created new 
nations with vast populations, with overwhelming social and eco- 
nomic problems, sometimes with unstable governments, with 
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strong and often justified resentments against the western woriJ; 
the rapid developments of nuclear weapons and the means of de- 
veloping them, which has reduced almost to zero the margin of 
error in the relations between nations. In such a world as this, 
the social symptoms and the social consequences of man’s sin take 
on proportions of which no previous generation could have dream- 
ed, though there has been no basic change in human nature. The 
increased danger does not mean increased malevolence among men, 
for the worst catastrophes could come as a result of panic and mis- 
calculation. 

We have emphasized the difficulties and dangers of our situa- 
tion because they are so urgent, but some of the conditions men- 
tioned carry great promise as well as great danger. The revolu- 
tionary forces which, in breaking up old patterns created new prob- 
lems, have also made possible the deliverance of most of human- 
ity from poverty and disease and ancient indignities. We should 
thank God for these forces and see in them the hand of his provi- 
dence. The developments of technology also bring with them great 
promise as well as danger. It is tragic that the most momentous 
scientific achievements in recent years have come in the context 
of man’s power to destroy, but the achievements themselves can 
free men from many burdens, provide abundance of life’s neces- 
sities and in other ways bring enrichment to us all. We may see 
in them the elaboration by man of what God has given in creation. 

Thus we face at once amazing possibilities of good and evil; 
but a wrong turn in the policies of nations, not least of our own 
nation, may even destroy the possibility of further choice. Surely, 
through this situation the word comes through to us: “See, I have 
set before you this day life and good, death and evil.” 

Until recent developments of nuclear power, it has been as- 
sumed that there will always be providential limits to the exter- 
nal consequences of man’s sin and folly. This conviction, so far 
as the dimensions of historical evil are concerned, is now called 
into question. There is, however, a difference of opinion among 
Christians on this issue. Many still maintain the conviction that, 
no matter what men may do, God will so overrule the effects of 
their actions as to prevent them from destroying the human race. 
They do not deny that history may be brought to an end at any 
time by God in the fulfillment of his purpose, but they deny that 
this can happen as a result of man‘s freedom. Other Christians 
doubt if God will set limits of an external kind to the results of 
man’s sin and folly. They do not assume that any prior faith in 
what God will or will not permit should be allowed to minimize 
the threat of nuclear weapons when used on the scale that can be 
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predicted in the case of a global nuclear war. Though the New 
Testament Church looked for an early end of history, this was no 
precedent for what we face today, for the end that they expected 
was to come by a divine act of redemption and not by any deed 
of man. 

Those who believe that man may use his freedom to destroy 
himself must find ultimate security in the faith that God will real- 
ize his purpose for us in ways that transcend the historical pro- 
cess and that are beyond our understanding. The fact of death 
for the individual and the end of history in a remote future through 
natural processes anticipated by scientists have created similar 
problems for faith. No historical catastrophe can threaten the 
redemption of man established by God in Christ. But the threat 
of real loss through such catastrophes and their frustration of 
good human hopes, constitute divine pressure upon man to con- 
trol the forces of destruction of his own making, to find the way 
of peaceful life together in an international community. There 
is a providential limiting of men in the possibility of final his- 
torical catastrophe, but man must choose to limit his own destruc- 
tive acts if he is to avoid the catastrophe. He is best enabled to 
do this if he remains aware that all of his life is under the love 
and judgment of God, for this awareness can deliver him from 
the pretensions and the panic which are his undoing. 

The Church is called to mediate the love of God to this threat- 
ened world. Our response to his love which is expressed in our 
love for our neighbors should enable us to become more sensitive 
to the needs, the aspirations, the fears and the sensibilities of all 
peoples affected by the policy of our own nation. Many of the mor- 
al failures of policy are failures of empathy; they have come from 
an inability to see the world as it appears to nations whose tradi- 
tions and conditions of life are different from our own. 

Christians are under an imperative to work for the prevention 
of nuclear war and for the freedom of nations from an externally 
imposed tyranny. These are negative goals which require emphasis 
at this time of emergency. But these can be sought only as we 
also seek positive goals: the peace that is not only the absence of 
war but friendly relations between nations, the fashioning within 
nations of political and economic institutions which are favorable 
to justice and to spiritual and cultural freedom, the development 
of the structures of world community. Goals of this kind, both 
negative and positive, are not distinctively Christian and, fortu- 
nately, Christians and non-Christians can work for them in full 
cooperation, but dedication to such goals is an essential part of 
the Christian life. 
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Christian Ethics and the Responsibilities of Government 


















































0 
d GOVERNMENTS ARE RESPONSIBLE for the interests of particular 
d nations, for their welfare and for their security. This is their first 
charge. Churches are part of a world-wide community that is dedi- 
vy cated to the will of God that transcends the purposes and policies 
I. of all governments. Christian citizens live in both areas of respon- 
O- sibility. 
th When Christian citizens control in large measure the policies 
th | of their government, they are tempted to claim that there is no ten- 
ar sion between their faith and their political decisions, that their 
he policies are intended to implement their Christian imperatives. 
‘at | When they do this, whether knowingly or not, they cloak the lim- 
of ited interests of their own nation with their Christian claims and 
n- their self-righteous pretensions make even more difficult the ad- 
ay justments which are necessary if nations are to live together in 
re | peace. Yet, if Christian citizens declare that there is no connec- 
\is- tion between their Christian faith and ethics and their responsi- 
uc bility as citizens, the result may be a cynical and amoral attitude 
to to foreign policy that is even more destructive. 
ve Christian citizens should accept the fact that a government is 
om a trustee for a nation which as such is not controlled by Christian 
purposes, that must at best act on the basis of a common denomi- 
-at- nator of ethical conviction. 
— Christians as individuals, as churchmen and as members of 
ave voluntary organizations should have a sense of solidarity with 
all people in other countries. Their caring for the welfare and dig- 
— nity of all their neighbors across all boundaries should transcend 
= national loyalties. A nation as such cannot be expected volun- 
adi- tarily to make great sacrifices or to abandon available defenses of 
; its security, and it should be recognized that its welfare and its 
—_ security are real though relative human goods. Concentration on 
ally these goods may be, within limits, a valid Christian vocation for 
—_ the Christian citizen. Concern for national interest may often be 
we a rule of thumb limitation on the moralistic crusading to which 
J of our nation is sometimes tempted. When great nations engage in 
‘hin such crusades they are carried away by their destructive fury. The 
able emphasis on national interest also is consistent with a decent re- 
nent gard for the interests of other nations and it may help us to avoid 
roth the assumption that we know better than they what is good for 
heal them. 
= Our foreign aid programs which are so important a part of 
a our national policy should be based primarily on mutual interests 
7 

















which we share with the aided countries. These programs need 
not depend upon any quid pro quo and, except in cases of emer- 
gency, they should not be primarily a matter of generosity. This 
means that these programs may be honestly supported from dif- 
ferent motives, out of real caring about what happens to the na- 
tions helped and out of an enlightened conception of national in- 
terest that knows that our own nation has a stake in the capacity 
of other nations to find their way to internal political stability 
and higher standards of living. 

Today there is a very far-reaching overlap between Christian 
purposes and the United States’ national interest in preventing 
nuclear war, in preserving as wide an area of freedom as possible, 
and in helping nations everywhere to find their way to greater 
political and economic health. To this extent government can 
be used by Christians for purposes of justice and freedom and 
peace which they can approve and which it is appropriate for gov- 
ernments to serve. Christian love working within the people of 
any nation can greatly extend the area of overlap between Chris- 
tian imperatives and national purposes. But there will always re- 
main tensions of which the churches should be clearly aware, ten- 
sions in the range of the responsibility which is accepted, in the 
methods used, and in the way in which governments and nations 
tend to distort the situation by using Christian symbols to sup- 
port narrow interests and perspectives. 

There are serious differences among Christians as to what 
they should do about the real tensions between the responsibili- 
ties of government and their Christian imperatives. Some would 
exhort the government to act as though it were the agent of a 
Christian nation. They tend to underestimate the value of na- 
tional security and to emphasize unilateral nuclear disarmament 
in the hope that this would break the international stalemate and 
inspire other nations to do likewise. (Note: There is a difference 
between exhortations of this kind when directed to a government 
that does not have the capacity to develop nuclear power that is 
sufficient to meet the needs of security on that level, and when 
directed to the government of the United States.) 

Others accept the fact that governments are trustees for na- 
tions that cannot be expected to take such risks. Many go farther 
and say that in the world as it is, Christian citizens should wel- 
come the existence of national power under present conditions, 
even nuclear power, and seek to have it used to deter aggression 
and to preserve the kind of world order that is based in part upon 
the balancing of the power of nations. Even if this nation were 
made up entirely of the most sensitive and committed Christians, 
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they believe that such national power would have a constructive 
role to play.* 

The issue of the responsibility of government is one of the 
most divisive in the discussion of foreign policy within the 
churches. We must expect to have the different opinions about 
it, which have been indicated, strongly expressed. We can see the 
issue clearly only if we realize that it has two facets. One is the 
conflict between Christian purposes and the mixed or limited pur- 
poses of a nation. The other is the special responsibilities of na- 
tions as such in a world of undisciplined power, a world in which 
national power is needed to deter aggression. Christians who are 
most impressed by the second facet of the issue are vulnerable to 
illusions which distort the mind of the nation as a whole, illu- 
sions which make it easy to assume that the power of one’s own 
nation is always innocent power and is being used for the sake 
of righteousness. At this point the churches should help their 
members to see their opinions as citizens under the judgment of 
the Lord of all nations. 


Three Areas of Application 


A, Deterrence and the Risk of General War 


IT Is THE poicy of the United States to develop military pow- 
er that is sufficient to deter aggression against ourselves or against 
any of our allies. This policy seems to have been approved by 
the vast majority of Christians in the United States. The mere 
possession of such power has been expected to prevent the nu- 
clear attack that would precipitate the war. Moral discussion of 
the use of nuclear weapons usually emphasizes only the possession 
of the weapons in the expectation that it will prevent their use 
by any nation. At this point there is a broad consensus within 
the churches in the United States among all who do not share 
pacifist convictions. We cannot expect our country to abandon 
this policy unilaterally, for it provides the only tangible form of 
security against nuclear attack. But the time has come to raise 
*Yet another group accepts the inevitable tension between national security 
and the full application of the Christian ethic. They do not find in nuclear 
power, however, any real security. They believe its possession and the ever 
present threat of its use breed fear and hostility among nations. Its poten- 
tial destructiveness cancels out all possibility of its use in a just war. Patient 
negotiation and continued effort toward disarmament, cultural exchange, sci- 
entific sharing, technical assistance, relief of hunger and disease would appear 
to be more Christian and more dependable as grounds of security than re- 
liance on nuclear power. (Based on comment by Georgia Harkness.) 





serious questions about the adequacy of this policy and especially 
about the official confidence that it will preserve the peace. Any 
rethinking of our policy must take account of the following con- 

siderations: 

1. The development of intercontinental missiles puts so terrible 

a premium on being the first to strike the decisive blow with all 

available power, that the force that is intended to deter may ac- 

tually provoke attack. 

2. In case cf a real or imagined attack the decisions that may lead 

to the ultimate war may have to be made in a few minutes and 

they may have to be made by some subordinate officer. 

3. There is real danger that under these conditions an error con- 

cerning the general intentions of an adversary or concerning the 

itentions behind a particular military maneuver may cause a glob- 
al nuclear war. 

4. Though the United States has renounced on principle the 
idea of initiating a preventive war, it would be very difficult to 
distinguish in practice between a deliberately chosen preventive 
war and a war that was begun because of some ambiguities in 
the behavior of the other party. Such ambiguities could be used 
as a pretext by individuals who were in a position to make the 
fateful decision and who believed that the time had come for a 
preventive attack. A mixture of moral confusion and panic could 
easily lead to such a result. The Russians know this as well as 
we do and this might lead to an action on their part that was 
based upon panic more than upon studied policy. 

5. The inevitable increase of the number of nations which pos- 
sess nuclear weapons and the capacity to deliver them at a dis- 
tance will greatly reduce the usefulness of our own power to deter, 
for it will no longer be possible to know with confidence the source 
of an attack. This will of itself force a revision of the current 
emphasis cn security through the power to deter. 

These considerations should indicate that military prepara- 
ations under present conditions do not promise even substantial 
security against attack. Those of us who are not pacifists by con- 
viction still believe that it would be wront to allow the commu- 
nist world to have a monopoly of the decisive military power. This 
creates for us a dilemma with which we shall have to live, but 
ihe existence of the dilemma calls for fresh thinking and fresh 
statesmanship in relation to the whole problem. 

In particular we raise the following questions: 

1. How much striking power is sufficient to provide a strong de- 
terrent? Is it possible that this might be provided without our 
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possessing the maximum power to destroy that is now available? 
In order to deter, it may be sufficient to have enough power to 
render an attack too costly to be worth making. If this is so, a 
sufficient balance of military power for deterrence may be at- 
tained without committing ourselves to an unlimited arms race. 
Whether or not this is so, is a technical question concerning which 
it is difficult to get a satisfactory answer. The specialist in nu- 
clear technology and the specialist in military strategy will gen- 
erally demand maximum power but whether or not this is needed 
is a political and psychological as well as a technological or mili- 
tary question. We have learned about the importance of civilian 
control of the military, but have we learned that it is important 
to keep scientific experts, who are oriented toward weapons tech- 
nology and who share the same preoccupations as the military, 
from being the final authorities because of their prestige as sci- 
entists? 


2. Should deterrent power be thought of as directed against the 


opponent’s power to strike or against the whole population in the 
hope of deterring the will to strike? If the latter is the objective, 
we are again in the realm of unlimited terror and unlimited strik- 
ing power and an unlimited arms race. If the former is the ob- 
jective there may be a better chance to avoid the errors that result 
from panic. Also the former objective raises a less acute moral 
conflict than the latter. Do we know what the present presuppo- 
sitions of the U.S. government are on this matter? 


B. The Moral Dilemma in Living With the Communist Nations 


THE QUESTIONS that have been raised about the degree of se- 
curity that can be obtained from the power to deter have caused 
many of us to decide that, while this power cannot be abandoned 
unilaterally, stronger efforts should be made to break through the 
present stalemate and to find ways of living with the communist 
nations. Sometimes this is called “co-existence” but we are con- 
cerned with something more than the minimum meaning of the 
word. Our relationship with the communist nations should com- 
bine competition between ways of life with cooperation for limited 
objectives, resistance to communist expansion with recognition of 
the fact that communist nations as nations have their own legiti- 
mate interests and their own reasonable fears. It should involve 
the realization that these nations will probably continue to be com- 
munist and that any favorable changes must be expected to come 
from developments within them rather than from our pressure 
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upon them. It will require tireless negotiations with them and 
imaginative programs of communication, cultural exchange and 
personal contacts. We should avoid the posture of general hos- 
tility to them and cease the practice of continual moral lectures 
to them by our leaders. 

There are many who reject the changes of attitude and policy 
which underlie this acceptance of communist nations as realities 
with which we must live. To them it seems that even the limited 
cooperation that is implied in such a relation with Communism 
is “to make peace with oppression.” It seems to them to indicate 
moral indifference to an amoral totalitarianism and callousness 
toward its victims. 

The overriding consideration in coming to accept the neces- 
sity of living with the communist nations is that there is no alter- 
native except one that would be likely to destroy both the com- 
munist world and our own. Neither general nuclear war nor a 
limited nuclear war on the territory or in the neighborhood of 
the oppressed nations can be expected to improve their situation. 
There is a moral place for prudence in relating moral purposes 
to reality. If the single-minded attempt to deliver another nation 
from tyranny is likely to lead to its destruction, this is a signal 
to find another way. Heedless advocacy of a policy of liberation 
gives moral satisfaction to its advocates rather than help to those 
whose liberation is intended. 

As we face the moral dilemma presented by our living to- 
gether with the communist nations in this sense, the following 
considerations may help to guide our thought: 


1. Our rejection of the communist faith and ideology and ow 
abhorrance of its cruel and oppressive methods should not blind 
us to the spiritual and moral complexities of the cold war. The 
power of Communism depends in considerable measure on its ca- 
pacity to persuade a core of convinced disciples that it represents 
the truth about the forces of human history and that it provides 
the clue to social redemption. This is both its danger and its trag- 
edy, for it is indeed tragic that it uses the zeal for justice of many 
of its followers as an instrument of oppression. The atheism of 
Communism is in part a judgment upon the churches because they 
were so slow to awake to the inhumanities of nineteenth century 
capitalism. In general we may say that Communism is a judg- 
ment upon the western, white, middle class world. And it is of 
special importance to remember that the impact of that world 
upon the people of Asia and Africa has called forth the resent- 
ment against “imperialism” which Communism now exploits so 
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successfully in its own interests. It is ironical that while the im- 
perialism that has aroused this resentment is now rapidly disap- 
pearing, the far more oppressive imperialism of the communist 
nations is a threatening reality that arouses comparatively little 
fear among the new nations. We can understand this fact only 
if we realize how strong the currents of social revolution are in 
Asia and Africa. Those currents arose before Communism; they 
are far deeper and more pervasive than Communism. Communism 
often identifies itself successfully with this social revolution and 
our anti-Communism often makes our nation the defender of the 
status quo. This situation creates vast moral confusion. Unless 
we realize its basis, we fail to understand why our way of dividing 
the world into good and evil zones is unconvincing to so large 
a part of humanity. 


2. We should welcome the fact that the world is not divided into 
two solid political blocs. The effort of our own government to drive 
every nation into one bloc or the other has been as mistaken as 
it has been unsuccessful. We should have recognized earlier that 
new nations in pursuing their legitimate interests would not want 
to be tied to the diplomatic or military policies of either bloc. 
The idea that neutrality or “non-alignment” is morally wrong 
involves the same abstract moral thinking that we find in the 
idea that we should not accept the reality of communist nations. 
The fact that there are various degrees of alignment and of neu- 
trality is favorable today to the necessary living together of the 
United States and the Soviet Union in the same world. 


3. The struggle for the minds and souls of men on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain must continue. This will be in part a struggle 
between Christianity and Communism as rival faiths and inter- 
pretations of the meaning of life. It is far better for this struggle 
to be independent of deadly international conflicts. 


4. There is real hope that new generations within the commu 
nist countries will be less fanatical in their ideological convictions 
and that they will be more preoccupied with peace, with eco- 
nomic well-being and with tentative experiments with cultural 
freedom than with the attempt to dominate other nations. It is 
not to be expected that they will formally renounce what we 
consider to be their errors. It is enough for the kind of living 
together described above if their emphasis and priorities change. 


5. We need to be more realistic about the possibility that fear 
of attack by us may be an important factor in the attitudes and 
> policies of the communist countries. Their dogma assures them 
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that capitalist nations can be expected to attack them. Their peo- 
ple evidently fear that we plan war against them though this fear 
in Russia seems not to be accompanied by hostility among the 
people. There is a vicious circle of fear to which we make our 
own contributions. There is a tendency among us to assume that 
because we regard Communism as an evil, the reasonable fears 
of communist nations are not to be taken seriously. 


6. We can accept the challenge of the Russian leadership that 
the competition between the two countries take the form of com: 
peting in the effectiveness of rival economic systems. This may 
in time divert attention and energy away from military rivalry. 


7. People of the United States should be especially careful to 
avoid insisting that their own political and economic institutions 
embody the moral norms for all nations. There are policies and 
acts which are evil wherever we find them. There are goals and 
values that are good for all peoples. But there needs to be great 
flexibility in judging. particular institutions and in determining 
whether they are viable in particular circumstances. While we 
should reject the imposition by force of a pattern of institutions 
by one country on another, we should show moral tolerance to- 
ward the effort of nations to fashion their own institutions under 
circumstances that are different from our own and on the basis of 
emphases in regard to values which are different from our own. 


8. A kind of moral “statute of limitations” in the behavior of 
nations is operating in history. In part this involves a forgetting 
of past evils as we become concerned with new ones that have 
different sources and recognizing when a new generation has arisen 
which had little or no responsibility for the particular evils that 
once aroused the greatest condemnation. Nations which we count 
as very respectable allies were once involved in atrocities which 
were vigorously condemned in the earlier stages of their present 
regime. (Reference here is to Turkey rather than to Germany, for 
the government of the latter has repudiated the regime responsi- 
ble for such atrocities.) What are we to make of this? The in- 
sistence upon keeping old wounds perpetually open for moral rea- 
sons would lead to the most morally destructive disasters. There 
seems to be an historical process of forgiveness without conscious 
repentance in the relations of nations. There may be an element 
of moral indifference in this process but there is also wisdom in 
it, for without it there can be no healing. 


9. The conflict between the two systems and power centers is not 
primarily a military conflict. The Russians have themselves em- 
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phasized their desire to compete with the United States in social 
and economic achievements. The power of Communism arises in 
large part from the capacity of the communists to win support 
for an idea or to exploit popular grievances or to persuade people 
that they can provide a short-cut to both a social and a techno- 
logical revolution. Russian technological successes may be more 
important than communist ideology. Communism may leap over 
all lines of military defense and may establish itself in countries 
behind those lines which are vulnerable to its propaganda or to 
its revolutionary tactics. Where Communism is strong in its pow- 
er of attraction, military power on our side may be quite irrele- 
vant and much brandishing of it on our part may weaken our 
cause. Though military power in the non-communist world re- 
mains a necessity, its limits should be more clearly recognized, 
behind those lines which are vulnerable to its propaganda or to 
the task of helping nations find their way to solutions of their 
social and economic problems which are consistent with political 
and spiritual freedom. 


C. The Problem of Moral Limits in the Use of Weapons 


THE CHURCHES IN ALL PERIODS have emphasized the obligation 
to observe moral limits in the use of weapons of war. This has 
been one of the elements in the conception of the “just war.” The 
use of weapons to slaughter civilian populations, recklessness in 
regard to future generations, and the destruction of the fabric of 
national community and of civilized life are opposed to all that 
the churches have taught in the past. It has become increasingly 
dificult to distinguish in detail between combatants and non-com- 
batants and sometimes the teaching about the just war has been 
too legalistic at this point, if we grant that the use of military 
force is ever justified at all. But the problem raised by nuclear 
weapons, especially by the larger ones is real and terrible. They 
will destroy the populations of large areas and their fall-out will 
cause irreversible genetic damage to future generations. The 
official defense of nuclear tests, granting all of the complications 
raised by the issue, has been callous about the genetic effects of 
the tests, and this illustrates a general tendency for our moral 
jucgments to be distorted by the technology of weapons. For 
example, the saturation bombing of German and Japanese cities 
in World War II showed that we were already beginning to as- 
sume that in relation to the enemy-at-a-distance unlimited destruc- 
tion is permitted. 
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The very dimensions of a possible nuclear war exceed the { 
imagination and almost create despair over the possibility of making 
moral distinctions. The emphasis upon deterrence as the most 
dependable way of preventing war causes us to think in terms of 
the weapons of maximum destructiveness poised to strike, in the 
hope that this may prevent them from being used. If we were 
to let it be known or even strongly suspected in advance that 
we would never use them if attacked, the effect of the deterrent 
would be reduced and the likelihood of their being used even- 
tually in a general war might actually be increased. This is the 
source of our chief moral dilemma. The Commission of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches on the Christian Conscience and Weap- 
ons of Mass Destruction (The Dun Commission) in its report in 
1950 clearly recognized this dilemma but sought to offset it by 
strongly emphasizing the rejection of preventive war and of the 
undiscriminating use of weapons of mass destruction and by ad- 
vocating a positive strategy of peace. The dilemma still remains 
but now the degree to which deterrent power may become pro- 
vocative makes it necessary to take a fresh approach to the prob- 
lem. We should emphasize especially the danger that the expec. 
tation of the maximum use of nuclear weapons may produce a 
panic that will lead to their maximum use. 
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The issues that are raised here need wide discussion in the ! 
churches. Legalistic conceptions of a just war derived from earlier 
stages of warfare have lost much of their relevance. But does this 
mean that we must resign ourselves to the idea that all moral 
limits are off? Must we not say clearly that all-out nuclear war 
in its effect upon civilian populations, upon future generations 
and upon the fabric of community cannot be “just” in any sense? 
Even though we may argue that death is better than some forms 
of oppression, can we argue that any political system that is sure 
to be temporary is worse than the irreversible genetic distortion 
of the race? There is a dimension here to which none of the fa- 
miliar ways of thinking about war and peace, about victory and 
surrender apply. It may be that judgments that we make about 
the issue would have little effect upon behavior if a general nvu- 
clear war should begin, but they may help to underline the im- 
perative to find a way out of the present impasse in the armament 
race and especially to re-examine the provocative aspect of pres- 
ent attitudes and policies. 


There are many specific problems in this area which belong 
to the discussion of other sections, problems concerning limited 
war, concerning the relation between nuclear weapons and con- 
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ventional weapons. Those of us who are not absolute pacifists 
must acknowledge that limited wars may at times be justified. The 
tendency of our government to cut back in conventional weap- 
ons and thus weaken its capacity to fight a limited war has been 
strongly criticised. Can limited war be fought with limited nu- 
clear weapons, or does the use of such weapons at all cross a sym- 
bolic line beyond which such discrimination will prove to be im- 
possible? Will the line itself soon cease to exist? The discussion 
of the use of smaller nuclear weapons has been greatly confused 
because there is so little knowledge as to how destructive they are. 
But is it not likely that their use to defend a territory would result 
in such local devastation that its inhabitants would prefer not to 
be defended. 

Questions of this sort can be left to other sections, but the 
raising of them is important in any fundamental discussion of the 
ethics that should govern foreign policy. Limited wars to prevent 
aggression may at times be morally defensible, except on the as- 
sumptions of absolute pacifism. The capacity to fight effectively 
in such wars may be one form of deterrent that will continue to 
have promise, both as a means of preventing war and as a means 
of preserving freedom. But the danger that a limited war may 
become a general war, and especially the danger that a limited 
nuclear war may become a general nuclear war, needs to be great- 
ly emphasized. The churches should watch with special vigilance 
the development of official attitudes and policies which are con- 
trolled by military or technological specialists. They should be 
mindful of the tendency for sensitive men to become callous as 
they project strategies which exceed their imagination and which 
may have consequences that will be unimaginably destructive for 
humanity. When the churches themselves become callous in this 
way, it may well be said of the nation: “If then the light in you 
is darkness, how great is the darkness!” 
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Ecclesiology and Race 


Waldo Beach 


WHETHER VIEWED from New York City or Montgomery, the 
response of the churches of Southern Protestantism to the racial 
crisis now seething must seem bewildering indeed. Like a giant 
startled awake from sleep, its reaction is ambivalent and chaotic. 
On the one hand it remains cautious and slow, a complacent bas- 
tion of segregation. On the other, it has been speaking out with 
courage, far in the lead of its own members. Four out of five of 
its clergy, according to one poll, favor compliance with the Su- 
preme Court decision, yet a majority of its laity, even in the up- 
per-South cities, would seem to prefer segregation, even at the 
price of closing the public schools. This article is an attempt to 
illumine some of the factors behind this strangely ambiguous 
pattern, to make a kind of sense out of the moral nonsense of its 
behavior, and to suggest some insights into the ecumenical refor- 
mation which can enable the Southern church to recover its san- 
ity and redemptive role. 

Plainly, the terms “Southern Protestantism” or “the Southern 
church” are misleading to start with. There is no “solid South,” 
but a patch-work quilt of attitudes and responses. There is no 
“the mind of the South,” but many minds. But there is a certain 
one within the many. Liberal and conservative churches, pro- 
integrationist and pro-segregationist, share the moral phenomenon 
of a guilty conscience, the awareness, however subliminal and dis- 
guised, of the moral discrepancy between the Christian faith and 
common racial practice. It is this troubled conscience which lies 
at the heart of the churches’ reaction to the racial crisis. 


I 


ON THIS PREMISE, One might range the churches along a spec- 
trum, according to their varying ways of dealing with the troubled 


Waldo Beach is Professor of Christian Ethics at the Divinity School 
of Duke University. Among his published works are Chris- 
tian Ethics, which he wrote with H. Richard Niebuhr, and 
Conscience on Campus. The present article is an ethical treat- 
ment of the current racial crisis in the Southern church. 
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conscience within. Three main nodal groupings appear along this | As 


spectrum. At one extreme are the churches of belligerent resist: | be 
ance, a highly vocal minority, who handle the problem of guilt) - . 
by an inner suppression of conscience. Here are found the deep-| '** 


South rural churches of the red-necked, Bible-thumbing, fire-eating |} *8' 
racists. Militant and passionate, the pastors of these churches,| P™ 


“Bible college” graduates if that, make a simple identification of of 
segregation with the will of God, and pound it home with the Be 
Bible. There is no apparent guilt in this devout ardor. But the} “© 
guilt is present in the very self-defensive arrogance which closes os 
off all debate and lurks behind the “scape-goat” charges against r 
the Supreme Court or the deluded Yankees. 7 


At the opposite extreme, and also a small minority, are the “ 
churches of liberal persuasion, who have taken the lead in urging ne 
public compliance with the Supreme Court, and in integrating in ‘ne 
their own households. These churches deal with their troubled 
consciences by a confession of guilt, contrition for sin, and refor- "3 
mation of life in keeping with the Christian ethic. A notable fea- ; 
ture of the public statements of ministers’ groups in Dallas, At- fo 
lanta, and Richmond, who represent well this liberal minority, has ~ 
been their moral predisposition to contrition. on 

By far the largest number, however, are the churches in the h 
silent middle, neither fiercely segregationist nor radically integra- ‘ 
tionist, but of mixed mind on the matter. In the squeeze between . 
the moral norms and the actual practice of the Christian faith, : 
these churches of middle Protestantism attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of guilt by avoiding it. Unlike the racist churches, the churches . 
of the new-South cities and suburbs—Methodist, Baptist, and Presby- . 
terian, largely—are exposed to enlightened ways of Christian think- a 
ing on race by denominational and even ecumenical lines of com- . 
munication, and therefore they are more consciously uneasy about ’ 
identifying the Southern with the Christian way of life. Yet . 
where firm courage and vigorous leadership are needed in local . 
racial crises, they pass by on the other side. f 

The devices for the avoidance of guilt are close at hand in : 
church tradition, and have the merit (like all of the Devil’s tricks) , : 
of plausibility and respectability. For one thing, there is the : 
soothing syrup of platitudinism, by which the embarrassment of 
local policy in the church or the community is covered. Even a | 
conservative congregation will allow its pastor to preach on broad 


moral principles (“the spirit of good-will,” “love to all men every- 
where,” etc.) as long as the matter is not applied locally. The 
Woman’s Society may even study race relations—in South Africa. 
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As long as the reference is global, the problem of conscience can 
be nicely covered. 

Another factor which explains the avoidance of the racial 
issue is the theological tradition of pietism. If platitudinism man- 
ages to overlook the pressing matter because of far-sightedness, 
pietism fails to see it because of myopia. The prevailing theology 
of the churches here described is a kind of tacky, run-down evan- 
gelicalism, which construes sin and salvation in individualistic 
terms with no corporate connotations at all, and Christian mo- 
rality as private purity. For one nurtured in this faith, the phrase 
“segregation is a sin” is gibberish, simply because the word “sin” 
is in a different circle of meaning from public policy or a law 
pertaining to segregation or integration. At the communion serv- 
ice, when he makes his prayer of confession, it never occurs to 
him that the phrase “we have offended against thy holy laws” has 
any connotation whatever for his racial action as citizen or church- 
man. 

By far the most important factor, however, which accounts 
for the silent avoidance of the issue by the churches in the middle 
is the popular ecclesiology which dominates thinking and _prac- 
tice in Southern church life. The American “return to religion” 
has been as much an organizational and institutional growth as 
a spiritual revival. Its institutionalism has subtle and profound 
effects on the conception of the relation of the church and cul- 
ture, and in turn on racial practice. 

Underneath and despite ritual phrases, the layman thinks 
of his church as a club of like-minded people, who enjoy similar 
cultural tastes and moral respectability, and who come together 
to celebrate the sacraments of congeniality. “Fellowship” is the 
master word. “The tie that binds our hearts in Christian love” 
is really the fellowship not in Christ, but in the similarity of 
white, middle-class suburban gentility. Such “togetherness,” pre- 
cisely out of devotion to the church, becomes inevitably the ground 
for the exclusion of any foreign element that would challenge 
the smooth functioning of the club’s life. To break into this 
closed circle of comfortable busyness by the suggestion that the 
matter of racial integration in the local schools might simply be 
discussed, is a kind of scandal. The Program Chairman will be 
led to dispose of this suggestion for the good reason that “there 
might be disagreement,” and disagreement is anathema in the 
Congenial Church. 


The “club” ecclesiology also affects profoundly the power- 
structure of the local congregation. Whatever the variations in 
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official polity among the denominations, as between hierarchical 
and congregational principles of the locus of authority, the real 
power is generally exercised by the local congregation through 
its leading laymen. It is more common than not, among South- 
ern Protestant churches of whatever denomination, that on the 
issue of race the leading laymen feel that they should prescribe 
to the preacher what he should say. They are likely to be benevo. 
lent in their despotism, and speak to the young seminary graduate 
in a kindly way, but if his sermons can’t be “enjoyed,” they will 
arrange for him to be moved to “‘a wider field of usefulness” else- 
where. “Speak to us smooth things.” Freedom of the pulpit is 
sacrificed to the smooth running of the institution. 


| 


There is a special pathos in this picture of the church of the 


middle. Just when a public prophetic word is needed to tip the 
scales for social justice, the church is silent. Just when the local 
school board is deciding policy, and tension is high, the church 
is too involved in a building-fund campaign to provide leader- 
ship. The pathos lies in the fact that the evil is done for perfectly 
good reasons. As ever in the history of the church, prophets are 
stoned, not by villains, but by the “good” people, the faithful, 
kindly, decent, Christian people who serve the church with de- 
votion. Just because these men are such “nice guys,” it becomes 
very cdliffcult for the young pastor to fulfill his prophetic obliga- 
tion in confronting them with the full gospel. Precisely because 
these churches of the middle are so affluent, so successful, so ‘“Chris- 
tian,” they are more difficult to lead through judgment to re- 
demption. Yet it is exactly these fine suburban churches which 
will be of crucial importance in determining the direction of racial 
policy ahead. 
II 


IT REMAINS NOW to sketch something of the positive resources 
of grace which can lead this great majority of Protestant churches 
into newness of life and responsible action. The main prescrip- 
tive thesis here defended is that the prior issue is not a racial one, 
of whether the church should support integration or segregation, 
but a theological one, the issue of ecclesiology: what is the nature 
of the Church? The racial policy will be rightly approached, if not 
“solved,” only by indirection, only by some sort of local ecumeni- 
cal reformation, a recovery of an awareness of what a Christian 
church is, in contrast to a club. The same matter might be phrased 
in the thesis that the church does not exist in order to produce 
racial justice, or to achieve racial inclusiveness in its own life. The 
Church exists to honor its Lord and Head, through a corporate 
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life of worship and service. Its racial inclusiveness within, and 
its witnesses for racial justice without, are the inevitable by-prod- 
ucts, not the intention, of this corporate life in Christ. 

Certain classic phrases, about the nature of the Church, com- 
mon ecumenical coin but rarely understood in suburban churches, 
have enormous relevance for the matter under discussion. The 
racial implication of each of them bears spelling out. 

The Church as “the Body of Christ” in the world conveys— 
or should convey—the sense of the sacredness, the objectivity, and 
the universality of the extension of the Incarnation. Whereas 
men may draw their lines of inclusion and exclusion as to mem- 
bership in their clubs, it is Christ who cuts across these lines in 
His Church, and stands as Judge against the club church which 
excludes—or for that matter, includes—anyone by the worldly cri- 
terion of color. In Christ, a local church is to be an inter-personal, 
not inter-racial community. 

It is significant in this connection to note that even among 
conservative churches in the deep South there is some vague sense 
of the church as the body of Christ which troubles the club mys- 
tique. A Negro stranger might be seated, though grudgingly, for 
the worship service in a white church, where he would not be 
at all welcome to the social activities. Somehow, it is acknowl- 
edged, it would not be right to bar him from the altar. It is also 
significant that the churches whose ritual and theology convey the 
holiness and catholicity of the Church are likely to move toward 
racial inclusiveness more readily than the churches where the 
ritual honors human chumminess and happy fellowship. This 
high ecclesiology, this “feel” for the Church as the body of Christ, 
accounts in considerable part for the much higher degree of inter- 
racial practice in Roman Catholic than in Protestant churches 
of the South. 

A second great image of the church, more characteristically 
Protestant, is that of the church as the community of forgiven 
sinners, or more exactly, of sinners being forgiven by grace. It 
is the koinonia not of the righteous but the unrighteous, who yet 
know themselves accepted by a God of justice and mercy into 
newness of life. 

The relevance of such a Protestant ideal is obvious. As noted 
above, popular pietists who read “sin” to mean “sins which church 
people do not commit,” clear themselves thereby of any real 
sense of corporate responsibility for their inhumanity to man. But 
if the members of a congregation can be brought to feel the 
corporate dimension of sin, the weight of the guilt they carry 
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for the perpetuation of social structures of racial inequality, then 
they are ready to understand the meaning of forgiveness and jus- 
tification. The Lutheran doctrine of justification is profoundly 
pertinent to,a parish in Southern suburbia. The sense of being 
forgiven, despite one’s sins, and accepted by God, is the condition 
which bears fruit in the open and glad acceptance of any others 
into the circle of community, just as racial exclusiveness is the 
fruit of the narrow, anxious, self-defensive ecclesiology of the self- 
righteous. 


The self-awareness of the church as the community of for- 
given sinners provides wisdom, also, for the young pastor fresh 
out of seminary, walking into the jungle of a racially conserva- 
tive congregation. When tempted, on Race Relations Sunday, 
to give his people a real blast for the Lord, let him not forget 
that he too is a sinful member of this congregation, on the same 
plane of common guilt. To know oneself “a man of unclean lips, 
...among a people of unclean lips,” is not to put by the proph- 
et’s mantle of righteousness, but the pharisee’s cloak of self-right- 
eousness. The word of judgment must be preached, yes, but in 
contrition and repentance. By identification with his people, the 
pastor as priest and prophet can create a structure of confidence 
strong enough to sustain differences as they appear. Koinonia is 
a bond of trust among forgiven sinners, before it is—indeed if it 
ever is—concurrence in correct policy. 


Finally, the sectarian image of the church as a separated com- 
munity of moral self-discipline needs to be recovered. To use for 
the moment Troeltsch’s familiar distinction between church and 
sect, it is evident that among main-line Protestant churches, even 
those whose historic lineage is sectarian, the sect motif has been 
all but lost in the organizational revolution. The new red-brick 
Baptist church in Suburbia is bustling and prosperous, easier to 
join than Rotary, and in fact hardly distinguishable. A sorry 
residue of the sect appears only in an occasional prohibition 
against dancing in the Recreation Hall. 


What would happen if a group of morally serious laity de- 
cided to “separate” themselves from the Southern way of life and 
attempt to practice a corporate moral self-discipline on the matter 
of race? Clearly, it would be a costly self-discipline, but it would 
be a living witness of the exacting stringency of the gospel, and 
it would identify the church again as a dedicated community 
distinct from the world, giving concrete form to the Christian 
conscience. It would “suffer” by the denominational standards 
of statistics and affluence, but it would gain new life in quality. 
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The few instances of the recovered sectarian ideal, like the Koi- 
nonia experiment in Georgia, and the Negro churches in Mont- 
gomery, and that of other such groups that have taken seriously 
the Christian ethic, have found new life within suffering. To be 
sure, they run the danger of the self-righteousness that bedevils 
all sectarian attempts in history. But certainly in current Amer- 
ican life the gospel stands in much greater danger from the easy 
worldliness of the churches than from the self-righteousness of 
the sect. 

In sum, if the “shame” of the churches in the racial crisis of 
the South is due to their worldliness and social success as clubs, 
then, to speak prescriptively, the recovery of the Church in the 
churches—and thereby true racial witness—lies by way of the local 
renewal of the ecumenical ideal of the Church as the body of 
Christ in the world, the fellowship of forgiven sinners, and the 
separated community of serious moral self-discipline, “in but not 
of the world.” 
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Two Portraits of Karl Barth 


THE GOSPEL 
WITH GEMUTLICHKEIT* 


Henry B. Clark 


BEGINNING ABOUT the second Tuesday evening in November, the 
habitués of the Restaurant Bruderholz in Basel, Switzerland, find 
its normally German atmosphere disrupted by the arrival of a sizable 
group of English-speaking students. In this group may be a sprin- 
kling of Britons, perhaps an occasional Frenchman or Dutchman, 
but most will be Americans, ranging in age from fresh college 
graduates to ministers and college instructors in their late thirties 
or early forties. These persons will disembark every other Tues- 
day from a convoy of Volkswagens and Renaults, march through 
the main dining room of the Bruderholz to a side room especially 
reserved for them, sit down, and order a beer or a cup of coffee 
from the polite but persistent waitress whose job it is to see that 
everybody orders something. Presently a large, slightly stooped 
man with jungle-like eyebrows and a belligerently benevolent 
smile on his face will enter the room. The noise of conversation 
will give way to the pandemonium of table-beating and floor- 
drumming with which continental students acknowledge the ar- 
rival of a professor, and then there will be a moment of quiet 
as Karl Barth seats himself and calls to order another session of 
his annual seminar for English-speaking students. 

Perhaps the impressiveness of this phenomenon wears thin 
for those who sit under Barth for more than one year, or for 
those who take courses from him regularly at the University of 
Basel. But it did not do so for me during the two semesters in 


*An untranslatable word meaning roughly “relaxed conviviality of the sort 
that one finds in a German home or a German inn.” 


Henry B. Clark, a graduate of Duke University, is a senior in the 
B.D. program at Union Theological Seminary. He spent the 
academic year 1958-1959 studying at the University of Bern 
on a Rotary Foundation Fellowship, and by commuting to 
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ing seminar. 





which I attended his seminar. I could never escape the feeling, 


as I walked into the Bruderholz and fought for a seat and a car- | 


bon copy of the paper being presented that night, that something 
important was about to take place. All of us tried to pretend that 
it was just another gathering, and our conversation before each 
class was usually college-kid chatter or tourist talk rather than 
theological discussion. But I do not think that any of us quite 
forgot that we were sitting for a couple of hours at the feet of 
the century’s most famous Protestant thinker. Here was Karl 
Barth in the flesh, very man and very theologian. And while we 
may have been more intrigued by the former aspect of his being, 
it was the latter aspect which dominated our mood. 

Even a theologically unconcerned onlooker would admit that 
the seminar is remarkable. That a seventy-two year old professor 
takes the trouble to meet each week with a group of foreign 
students is in itself a rather startling departure from European 
professorial isolation. It is understandable that Barth might feel 
it necessary to schedule a separate class in English for the benefit 
of Americans, since we are notoriously ill-equipped with other 
languages. But why should he pick a time outside the normal 
university hours? Is it because he wants to be sure that Fulbright 
students from near-by German and French universities may also 
have a chance to hear him? And is it not extraordinary that Barth 
has a seminar on alternate Tuesdays for French-speaking students? 
I know of few other professors on the continent who do not sim- 
ply assume that European students will be able to understand 
them in their native tongue. Is Barth so accommodating because 
he is eager to communicate his thought with exactitude to as many 
persons as possible, French as well as American and British? 

I believe so, for I believe that Karl Barth is gripped by a sober 
passion to convey his understanding of the Christian gospel as 
clearly, forcefully, and completely as possible to as many Christians 
as possible. In all likelihood, he is particularly interested in im- 
parting his thought to Americans because of a feeling widely held 
among theological professionals on the continent that (to quote 
a joke popular among them) “theology is born in Germany, det- 
eriorates in England, and is ruined in America.” As Barth once 
exclaimed jokingly in response to some question about the Trin- 
ity, American students ask so many questions about this particu- 
lar doctrine that one might well believe they had never heard of 
it! On the other hand, Barth knows that the American Church 
represents the most populous and potentially powerful arm of 
Protestantism in the world, and he wants to see that potential 
harnessed in the proper way. To put it in Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
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terms, Barth suspects that we are blessed with an especially rich 
store of “common grace” (i.e., a Church life which elicits warm 
enthusiasm and lively participation on the part of its members, 
and which fosters active neighborliness); however, Barth obvious- 
ly feels that we are somewhat deficient in the element of “special 
grace” (i.e., that more-than-neighborly interpretation of the gospel 
that emphasizes its transcendent power and makes the Church some- 
thing more than a center of “belongingness”). 

But if, as it would seem, Barth is frankly evangelistic about 
his theology, he is at the same time an admirably fair-minded 
evangelist. The strength of his conviction is tempered by an os- 
tensible desire to have all his ideas subjected to frank criticism. 
Precisely because he makes no artificial effort to appear “sincere” 
or “humble,” he leaves with his students an impression of bona- 
fide sincerity and humility. He does not shy away from making 
statements that could be taken as a sign of conceit, but the tone 
in which such statements are delivered is disarmingly matter-of- 
fact; furthermore, Barth usually qualifies remarks of this nature 
with an immediate warning about the relativity of any human 
interpretation of the Word. Time and time again he cautioned, 
“But don’t take my word for it!” After criticizing the views of 
some theologian of the past he might add: “After all, each man 
can only witness to the Word as it comes to him in his time, and 
he may not be right. Only time can tell. Only God can judge. 
I might turn out to be a terrible heretic!” His emphasis was con- 
sistently placed on faithful testimony to one’s own understanding 
of the Scriptures as heard in the Spirit; his guard was. continually 
up against the imputation of finality to any system, including his 
own. On one occasion, after expressing his extreme distaste for 
the theological radicalism of Socinians and Unitarians (“I don’t 
like these people!” growled Barth), he stressed his belief that even 
these groups have some segment of Christian truth, and that the 
Holy Spirit can work even through them. Barth’s motto in deal- 
ing with such radicals is: ‘““Tell me what you do believe, not what 
you don’t accept.” Surely the tolerance exhibited in the forego- 
ing sentences is more representative of Barth’s true position than 
another remark of his concerning the burning of Servetus: after 
commenting that Calvin’s antagonist was “really not a very nice 
fellow,” Barth offered the opinion that “it might be better to 
burn a heretic now and then than to be so tolerant as we are 
today.” 

Ordinarily, Barth’s humor was not so grim. His ability in 
and his enjoyment of clever repartee is one of the most charming 
elements of his personality. He chuckles just as heartily over the 
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witticisms cf others as he does over his own, the only difference 
being that when he personally has come up with a quip he glances 
slyly about the room to see if it has been properly appreciated! 
His very pose at the table is delightful: as he listens to the student- 
read summary of the currently assigned portion of the Dogmatics 
with which each session begins, he hunches over his copy with 
both elbows on the table, his forehead resting in his interlaced 
fingers, his face completely hidden from view. Every so often the 
reader may hear his sentences punctuated by a lusty “Aha!” or a 
grunt of skepticism. Once in a while the hands will go down, the 
face will lcok up, and Barth will nod approvingly to the sum- 
marizer, declaring, “Yes! That is very important; I’m glad you 
see that.” 

Because the formal presentation of the paper usually took no 
more than half an hour, there was ample time for participants to 
question Barth directly; as a matter of fact, he usually dealt with 
questions addressed to him in such a manner that new questions 
of his own were raised and student comment on these invited. 
Quite frequently he asked how his position on the issue at hand 
would he regarded by some specific school of American theologi- 
cal opinion. More than once he inquired about the fundamen- 
talists of this country, with the clear intention of showing how 
his point of view differs from theirs. Last fall, during the very 
first meeting of the year, he barked, “Is there anyone here from 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City?” When I turned 
out to be the only one (a fact which seemed to surprise Barth a 
little), he fastened his gaze on me and asked, “What would Paul 
Tillich have to say about the point I have just made?” I hastened 
to inform him that Tillich is now at Harvard and that I had 
never heard him lecture! But it struck me as curious that Barth, 
who is well informed about America in many respects, even to 
the point of using a few slang expressions that are most unusual 
in the mouth of any European, much less a professor, should prove 
to be behind the times regarding certain other matters pertinent 
to his interests. I was quite surprised to learn that he had nei- 
ther seen ner heard of the reviews of Vol. I, Part 2 of the Church 
Dogmatics which were published in the “Union Seminary Quar- 
terly Review” of January, March and May, 1957. 

So far, I have tried to portray a seminar in which unrestricted 
discussion and candid criticism are not only allowed but encour- 
aged. Such a portrayal reflects the dominant tone of the seminar 
—let me stress that fact. But let me also qualify that impression 
by citing certain ways in which this freedom is impaired or frus- 
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trated. In the first place, there is a tacit presupposition that all 
participants are solidly within the theological circle. To be sure, 
that is a perfectly reasonable presupposition, an almost essential 
rule of procedure from the standpoint of an American student 
who journeys so far to delve into such a vast amount of material 
in a limited period of time. But it is a different presupposition 
from that which normally governs university seminars, and it is 
one which pessesses drawbacks as well as advantages. 

It so happened that there was present in the group last year 
a philosophy student who did not fit into Barth’s theological cir- 
cle at all. She had come to Basel for the purpose of studying with 
Karl Jaspers, and had decided to drop in on Barth mainly be- 
cause she knew him to be an intellectual opponent of the phi- 
losopher. Perhaps her interest in the Barth-Jaspers controversy 
may have been stimulated in part by an amusing story current 
among Basel students: It is said that Barth, in a class which he 
holds at the same hour as one being held by Jaspers in a room 
directly underneath, often makes pointed observations concerning 
the fallen state of things “down below”! At any rate, this phi- 
losophy student confronted Barth one evening with a sharply 
pointed question concerning the historicity of certain New Tes- 
tament passages. She refused to be satisfied with an answer that 
struck her as equivocal, and she pressed the issue relentlessly until 
group pressure overruled her and pushed the discussion to an- 
other topic. Later, she reopened the discussion with Barth per- 
sonally. His final comment on the matter is alleged to have been 
a suggestion that she simply was not reading the Bible under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit! 

On another occasion, a student approached Barth after ad- 
journment with a question which he had not been able to raise be- 
fore the session was ended. He began with a reference to Jung’s no- 
tion that religious symbols “wear out” and have to be replaced 
.by new ones from time to time, and to Fromm’s assertion (in Man 
For Himself) that the authoritarian God of the Jewish-Christian 
tradition simply cannot be worshipped or loved by modern man. 
Barth cut the questioner short with a question of his own: “Yes, 
yes, suppose they do say that—but how can they prove it?” In the 
light of the fact that Barth’s own system requires a decisive leap 
of faith, his insistence on proof seemed rather ironic. 

The major perplexity of the seminar, though, arises from 
Barth’s incorrigible inconsistency. This is a problem which I can 
allude to in such blunt terms because I know that admirers of 
Barth consider the dialectical aspect of his theology a glory and 
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not an obfuscation. But to a person whose thinking is marked by 
sufficient clarity or insufficient sophistication, whichever the case 
may be, it is confusing when a speaker gives back with one sen- 
tence what he had taken away with the previous one, and then 
resists the intimation that he has contradicted himself by reiter- 
ating the first position and assuring the questioner that no con- 
tradiction exists. Barth says that each part of the Bible is equally 
the witness to the Word of God, and that one cannot pick and 
choose as liberals are wont to do, or isolate a “kernel” of Biblical 
truth @ la Bultmann. Yet he reveals a sound relativistic approach 
in the way that he eliminates from consideration passages which 
do not fit his arguments. For example, he as much as tells you 
to use your common sense if you take the equality theory serious- 
ly and try to deal with Paul’s pronouncements concerning mar- 
riage on a par with his pronouncements concerning baptism. In 
response to a question about Romans 2:14—15, Barth outlined 
what sounded to several of us like a beautiful description of Natu- 
ral Law. When challenged, however, he staunchly denied the 
charge that there was any similiarity between what he had said 
and Roman Catholic or Enlightenment theory. And as his en- 
counter with the philosophy student indicates, Barth’s notion that 
anyone who does not read the Bible “in faith” cannot understand 
its witness may be used effectively to insulate any given point from 
assault. 

I make this ungracious mention of the inconsistency and in- 
sulation that frequently crop up in Barth’s approach in order to 
highlight what I feel is the most interesting single aspect of the 
“phenomenon” of his English-speaking seminar—namely, the fact 
that so few of the participants seem to be disturbed by these char- 
acteristics. That they are very intelligent students is shown by 
the high quality of the papers presented; that they do not think 
uncritically is proved by the incisiveness of the questions raised 
after the reading of the paper each evening. But it seemed to me 
that on the whole the group was far too willing to accept any- 
thing Barth said in response to a question as the answer, whether 
or not the professor’s reply really cleared up the problem, or even 
dealt with it squarely. This submission was no doubt caused in 
some measure by a desire to be courteous. Sometimes it may have 
been caused by a general feeling that a question had been wrung 
dry and that any further probing would be futile. Nevertheless, 
it bothered me that the atmosphere at the close of each session 
was not only complaisant but also complacent, as though the mas- 
ter had spoken (his own reservations about his thought forgotten), 
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all doubts had been cleared up, and everyone could go his separate 
way with theological peace of mind. 

As I have attempted to make clear, I do not think Barth him- 
self wants it to be this way. Possibly he fears as much as anyone 
a betrayal of his system by overly zealous disciples. He does not 
demand the “faith-seeking-understanding” approach to Barthian 
theology that so many theological students on the continent seem 
to assume. Professor Martin Werner of the University of Bern 
maintains that the trouble with the Barthians is that they have 
become so enraptured with the spirit of the early Barth’s violent 
protest against the flabbiness of “civilized-Protestantism,” that they 
have not bothered to understand the implications of the letter of 
Barth’s later writings, in which he radically changes his earlier 
stand. 

The one-sidedness of the Barth seminar worries me. It is all 
well and good that American theology should be eager to profit 
by the extremely significant pronouncements of continental theol- 
ogy which have taken us by storm in recent decades. But do we 
not have to be careful lest we be swept up into a kind of theologi- 
cal romanticism which looks upon Europe as the sole source of 
wisdom and which regards America as merely a passive recipient? 
What a pity that European theological students and American theo- 
logical Europophiles do not take our tradition of “common grace” 
as seriously as American students are expected to take the redis- 
covered emphasis on “special grace”! What a shame that Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich are just names to most continen- 
tal students (and Daniel Williams or Richard Niebuhr or John 
Bennett scarcely that), whereas Karl Barth and Oscar Cullmann 
are “real” theologians in the estimation of our seminarians! Is 
the ecumenical movement going to consist of our making all the 
concessions, as though it were true that we have “ruined” good 
old continental theology and have nothing creative of our own 
to give to the hoped-for rejuvenation of the Christian Church? 

Let us fervently hope not. For whatever its merits in terms 
of faithfulness to Biblical or ecclesiastical tradition, Barthianism 
comes uncomfortably close to deserving the epithet Niebuhr often 
applies to it—‘‘a religion for the catacombs.” And whatever the 
shortcomings of American Christianity, it has a precious tradition 
of practical ethical vigor which in many respects is unique and 
which must be a vital part of the World Church if she is to be a 
significant force for good in the present era. 

What long-range effects will the phenomenon of the Barth 
seminar for English-speaking students have on the development 
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of American theolog)? Many of the participants are distressed 
that there are so few Americans taking advantage of the golden 
opportunity to hear Barth personally in his last few years of teach- 
ing. Others come away more or less in agreement with the remark 
made by a professor of philosophy at the theological seminary of 
the University of Salonika: “Karl Barth? Yes, I studied him rather 
extensively when I was a student in Germany during the thirties. 
How can they still take him so seriously today?” 
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BASEL, BARTH, AND THE BIBLE 
Alfred Gugolz 


THE ZURICH THEOLOGICAL STUDENT, after passing his prelimi- 
naly examinations with more or less good fortune, no longer feels 
pressure to remain at his home university. He does not leave be- 
cause his own faculty is filled with poor teachers (on the contrary 
it has some of the most able teachers in Europe) but rather be- 
cause he knows from its reputation that in Basel the approach to 
theology is made in a mysteriously different manner. Responding 
to this attraction, he cautiously undertakes the Basel pilgrimage, at 
first for one semester, intending to see for himself its legendary 
central figure. However, there are some students trained in a 
more liberal school of thought who on hearing the name of Karl 
Barth, associate with it a feeling of blind orthodoxy, parrotry and 
heretic burnings. In spite of this, they also will make a Basel so- 
journ, but fer other reasons, perhaps to study under Fritz Buri, 
an outstanding theological existentialist on the Swiss scene and 
Barth’s bitter antipode. 

The student body at Basel is a nicely mixed one. Swiss stud- 
ents always seem in the minority at this most northern university 
ol the country. The German students hold the majority. Half 
of the two hundred students every semester are likely to be Ger- 


Alfred B. Gugolz, presently studying in the S.T.M. program at 
Union Theological Seminary on a Union Resident Fellow- 
ship, is from Ziivich, Switzerland where he received his basic 
ministerial training at the University. Mr. Gugolz studied 
under Emil Brunner, Karl Barth, et al. in Ziirich, Basel, and 
Edinburgh and then returned to Ziirich for a year of prac- 
tical church work before coming to Union. 
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man, expressing by their presence the deep meaning which Karl 
Barth has had for theology in Germany during the last thirty years. 
And there are students from all over Western Europe. Before 
the Iron Curtain was closed completely, there was traditionally 
a group of Hungarian and Czechoslovakian students studying at 
Basel. From the United States mostly graduate students come to 
Basel for their doctoral studies; but besides these, there are a few 
ministers on sabbatical leave who will often drop into Barth’s lec- 
tures. 


I had always thought of Barth as an old man in black clothes 
with a serious countenance and orthodox ideas. This was the 
picture I had drawn after hearing several discussions at Ziirich 
concerning Barthian theology. I had visualized him as a man 
who, dwelling in the clouds, laboured with difficulty to commu- 
nicate his circuitous thinking, unconcerned with those lost in his 
circumlocutions. Many of those who had studied under him com- 
plained that he was not much concerned about those problems 
which assault a Christian standing in a place of daily social re- 
sponsibility. 

But when I sat for the first time in one of Barth’s lectures, 
my impression was quickly changed. It seemed the most deeply 
gripping change of my theological life. My fellow students had 
told me that Barth’s diction and manner required much concen- 
tration. So, as the moment neared, I was sitting in the front row 
of the classroom a quarter of an hour before the lecture was sched- 
uled to begin. A minute after the bell rang, a bespectacled man 
of medium build came with a friendly laugh into the hall. He 
wore a dark blue worker’s shirt with a red tie. And this very 
moment my conception of Barth as the black-clothed orthodox 
changed. Nothing of that reputed dark outlook was apparent. 
Instead there was a congenial, witty smile all over his face. At 
that time I had not read any of his books, and I did not have 
an easy time ascertaining from this first, short lecture his peculiar 
system of thought. He did not lecture directly from the manuscript 
to be published as part of the Kirchliche Dogmatik, but he pre- 
sented instead an outline which was still in motion and had to 
be examined even during the time of the lecture. 


As a listener in Barth’s lectures on dogmatics, one feels one- 
self always included in what he is saying. No matter how long, 
how skilled, how complicated the sentences which Barth formu- 
lates, the interest of the student never slackens. If a person only 
reads the dogmatics, he can scarcely apprehend the variations ot 
style, diction and approach which Barth brings to his work. Barth’s 
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intonation may vary from the passionate to the subdued and ob- 
jective. Sometimes the impression is that of a sermon; sometimes 
there is considerable digression from the subject. This “extended” 
way of speaking has its own rationale. Barth wants to evade the 
conceptional narrowness which many sentences, especially dog- 
matic clauses and sentences, seem to convey. He tries to do this 
by repeating continuously the important basic facts, by including 
rhetorical questions, and by varying the cadence and accentuation. 
There is no doubt that Barth is a skilled stylist and has a thorough 
mastering of the linguistic means of expression. 

I do not venture to give here a survey of the vast dimensions 
of the thought of Karl Barth, but it is important to make several 
corrections of outstanding misinterpretations of his thinking. In 
the first place, he is not an abstract thinker who indiscriminately 
develops any kind of theological speculation to which his mind 
gives birth. Everything which he says and writes is meant only 
as an exposition and explanation of the Scripture. Like the Re- 
formers, Kar] Barth wishes to be a pupil of the Holy Scriptures, 
In the second place, it must be emphasized that to understand 
and to evaluate the concrete, essential and objective attitude to- 
ward the task of a theologian which Barth holds, one must be 
aware of the way in which theology was conceived in the years 
before the first World War and shortly after, on the European con- 
tinent as well as in Britain and America. All scriptural concep- 
tions were transformed into immanent values. Theology was con- 
tended to deal only with historical, psychological and sociological 
categories, completely avoiding the dimension of the Word of 
God, the Altogether different, the factor which can never be 
grasped, coming from above, helping and saving men. It avoided 
that dimension of the holy God which is not dependent on man 
and which can never be manipulated by him. There were a few 
promising exceptions. Books like The Idea of the Holy by Rudolf 
Otto, while on the whole psychologically oriented, did endeavor to 
point beyond the immanent frontier of thought toward the moment 
of the “numinosum” (that aspect of God which cannot be compre- 
hended by rational means). But nevertheless the theology of the 
early twentieth century could scarcely be distinguished, if at all, 
from the current cultural and humanitarian trends. How could 
the world take the message from the church in seriousness when 
the church had nothing to offer than the same trends which were 
already a part of the time itself? 

There had to be a protest. Instead of defending the exist- 
ence of the church which was in danger for its own survival (at 
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least sociologically conceived), Karl Barth emphasized over and 
over that the church does not really need to be defended on the 
basis of theological apologetics. If God is really God, he will be 
able to keep and hold his church. Barth established a tremendous 
emphasis on “God in Himself” and “God for us.” The love of God 
can be understood properly, he said, only if it is understood as 
unbeholden and free, not possessing reality and glory because it 
is spoken to us, but in itself. This God sends his Word to all men 
and wants to be known only through this Word. More closely 
defined, the Word is Jesus Christ, the One upon Whose appearance 
the ages lose their importance. He is the center of history; all 
history comes from him and goes back to him. The kingdom of 
God is near, for the salvation not only of the church but of the 
whole body of mankind. 

This christological concentration, the great emphasis in Barth’s 
theology, is expressed in his thought even more strongly than in 
the thought of the reformers. It is always on the basis of this cen- 
tral criterion of christology that he criticizes every system of 
thought, be it theological or not. For example, one of his most 
important criticisms is directed towards Calvin’s doctrine of pre- 
destination. He insists that God’s electing and rejecting contains 
in itself nothing fixed and static, nothing of a universal law settled 
in advance. Predestination as well as creation, reconciliation, vo- 
cation, justification and sanctification describe an action of God 
and there is absolutely no reason to conceive any one of these 
concepts in the sense of a motionless system, established as an on- 
tology. The old Calvinist idea of a gemina praedestinatio (double 
predestination) must disappear. In fact, God’s eternal will is two- 
fold. It contains a yes and a no. But whoever pronounces the 
name of God, implies with it creator, reconciler and redeemer. 
He does not imply the contrary. Even if he includes the concep- 
tion of God as judge and speaks of the wrath of God, he does not 
imply the contrary. In determining the destiny of man, God has 
not designed good and evil, life and death in the way in which 
the notion of the gemina praedestinatio suggests it, i.e., symmetri- 
cally. Evil is rather understood as the possibility of the existence 
of the impossible, the reality of the existence of the unreal. In 
Christian theology God fights the struggle with evil for himself, 
and for man there remains only the taking of what God has given 
to him, namely his grace. 


The continuous reliance upon christology as the basic epis- 
temology for any system of dogmatics explains also the lines which 
divide Karl Barth from his earlier colleagues, Emil Brunner and 
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Friedrich Gogarten, and from the Roman Catholic church.* 
Barth’s assertion is that even the most clever and elaborate en- 
trance which could be opened from the natural world to the 
world of God would hinder the full acceptance of Ged’s grace. 
The believer would be deceived; if he were to follow his own 
line of thought, he would become a knower rather than a be- 
liever. There is a kind of natural knowledge of God, in any case, 
but it can never be the knowledge of the holy God as he revealed 
himself in Jesus Christ. It is the knowledge of a God limited by 
man’s own thought, and therefore not a knowledge of the real 
God. It would be of a God of mere “religion,” of a man-made 
attempt, in the last sense sinful and proud in its attempt to reach 
the holy God by its own means. 

The entire ten volumes of the Kirchliche Dogmatic which 
have appeared to date do not claim to be anything other than a 
commentary upon the unique fact of God’s revelation of his love 
toward man. Therefore, Karl Barth, in outlining his train of 
thought, finds himself in continuous critical debate with other 
commentaries. His biblical thinking is directed not toward ab- 
stract speculation as its ultimate goal, but toward man himself. 
This side of his theology has often been misunderstood or thought 
to be completely absent. But that is not true. If Barth emphasizes 
first of all, as we have seen, ‘““God in Himself’ and ‘God for us,” 
but in both instances God in his action in helping men, this is 
only meant to put things in the right order. The extremes, God 
and man, are both subjects of Barth’s theology, but God comes 
first. Barth’s rejection of an underlying ontology gives expression 
to the basic scriptural idea that God is altogether different from 
man. Any ladder which man tries to build toward God by him- 
self, even though it be only the attempt to do so, is man’s blind- 
ness toward his condition. It has been God whom it pleased to 
build this ladder by Himself. That he has done so in Jesus Christ 
and that this is true no matter what men believe, is the inspiring, 
life-giving center of every Barthian turn of thought. Critical 
questions as to the proper text of the Bible deteriorate to second- 
rate and third-rate questions, if one realizes completely this great 


*I refer here to the discussions with Brunner on natural theology and the 
Ankniipfungspunkt (point of contact), and to those with Gogarten on the ap- 
plication of the terms “subjective” and “objective” to God and men, i.e., the 
distinction between “God in Himself” and ‘God for us.” Gogarten rejects this 
distinction. The discussion with the Roman Catholic Church centers around 
the concept of the analogia entis (analogy of being). The Vatican Council of 
1870 decreed that there is knowledge of God beside the revelation in Jesus 
Christ, a position which Barth rejects. 
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event which expresses itself clearly enough through the medium 
of the biblical writers. 

Far from any attempt to make an adequate exposition of the 
immense scope of Barth’s thought, I am expressing here how my 
ideas were changed when I attended his lectures. Instead of my 
original conception of Barth as an unmovable and still figure at- 
tempting to bring back an outdated orthodoxy, I met a man to 
whom essential and original investigation of the Scriptures was a 
thrilling and adventurous undertaking. Even the highest values 
and gods which are made by man must shrink before him whom 
this theologian found to be the true God. Like Barth, each ol 
us will have to find the relevance of the Eternal Word for his own 
life and teaching. We cannot become mere followers of Barth 
called “Barthians.” The experiences of each student who studies 
his Bible closely will be different. But no one can ignore the fact 
that Karl Barth’s thought, exposed so thoroughly to his contem- 
poraries, is one of the greatest achievements of twentieth century 
scholarship. 
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A new, comprehensive history 


Early Christian 


Doctrines 
By J. N. D. KELLY 





A full survey of the first creative period of Christian thought 
from the close of the apostolic age to the council of Chalcedon 
in the Middle of the fifth century. “At last! Fifty-five years ago 
the Cambridge scholar J. F. Bethune-Baker wrote an /ntroduc- 
tion to the Early History of Christian Doctrine which has ever 
since been indispensable to every undergraduate studying 
theology and almost as necessary to his teachers. But patristic 
scholarship has not stood still since 1903, and even so excellent 
a book must one day be superseded. This book is certain to 
replace Bethune-Baker in common use.”—The Times (London) 
Literary Supplement. 


“Extremely well done... I believe it will be a standard text 


in seminaries.”—ROBERT GRANT, The Federated Theological 
Faculty, University of Chicago 


“Clear, precise, and up-to-date... invaluable for an under- 
standing of the formative period when the main lines of 
Christian dogma were laid down... a balanced picture of the 


early controversies in the light of modern scholarship.”— 
Cyrit C. RicHarpson, Union Theological Seminary. $5.75 


Heaven in the 


Christian Tradition 


By ULRICH SIMON 






A work of brilliant scholarship which brings together the 
thought of the Old and New Testaments to illumine a central 
but neglected Christian doctrine. “A book of great learning; 
clearly organized, beautifully written. It touches interestingly 
and suggestively on most of the significant themes in Biblical 
theology—God, Christ, sin, salvation, resurrection.” —JoHN 
Knox. $6.00 
At your bookseller HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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Bibliography for Ministers 


The editors of the Review have asked several members of the 
faculty to revise the “Bibliography for Ministers” which was first 
published in this journal in four issues from January, 1950 through 
June, 1951. The revised bibliography is being published in four 
installments in Volume XIV of the Review, the bibliographies be- 
low representing the second of these installments. The bibliog- 
raphies covering the fields of “Christian Worship,” “Church His- 
tory,” “Church Music,” and “Religious Education” appeared in 
the issue of November, 1958. The entire bibliography will be avail- 
able in pamphlet form for purchase later this year. It should be 
noted that books beside which an asterisk (*) appears are consid- 
ered indispensable for the minister's library. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
JAMES MUILENBERG and GEORGE LANDES 


INTRODUCTORY AND LITERARY HISTORY 


Anderson, Bernard W., Understanding the Old Testament, (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957). The best general in- 
troduction to the literature and faith of the Old Testament 
by a writer with theological sensitivity. 

Bentzen, Aage, Introduction to the Old Testament, 2 vols., (Copen- 
hagen: G. E. C. Gadsforlag, fourth edition, 1958). No other 
book in English gives so competent a treatment of Hebrew 
literary types and forms. Some of the characteristic views of 
the Scandinavian school are given here, though the author 
is, in general, moderate in his attitude toward them. 

Bewer, Julius A., The Literature of the Old Testament, (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1922; revised edition, 1933). 
The best literary history of the Old Testament in English. 
Lucidly written. 


James Muilenberg holds the Davenport Professorship of Hebrew 
and the Cognate Languages at Union. George M. Landes is 
Assistant Professor of Old Testament at Union. 
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*Driver, S. R., An Introduction to the Old Testament, (New 
York: Scribner, 1892; ninth edition, revised, 1913; reprinted 
1948; Meridian Library, paperback edition, 1956). No other 
book in English gives more fully and reliably the data for a 
scientific study of the Old Testament. 

James, Fleming, Personalities of the Old Testament, (New York: 
Scribner, 1939). Written with warm religious conviction. 
Lods, Adolphe, Israel from its Beginnings to the Middle of the 
Eighth Century B.C., trans. by S. H. Hooke, (New York: 
Knopf, 1932). Exceptionally useful for its treatment of Israel’s 
early environment and culture. The influence of the nomadic 
background of Israel is somewhat exaggerated, however, and 
the book should be supplemented by Albright’s From Stone 

Age to Christianity. 

-———————— , The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism, trans. by 
S. H. Hooke, (New York: Dutton, 1937). Discriminating in 
its use of the biblical material, its historical orientation, and 
its portrayal of prophetic and priestly thought. Note: for 
those who read French, Lods’ Histoire de la Litterature he- 
braique et juive, (Paris, Payo, 1950) is recommended. It is 
thorough and well documented. 

“Pfeiffer, Robert H., Introduction to the Old Testament, (New 
York: Harper, 1941). Comprehensive, detailed, and up-to- 
date. The critical discussions are somewhat uneven, and 
many of the judgments are the writer’s own. 


OLD TESTAMENT TEXT 


Kenyon, Sir Frederic, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, 
(New York: Harper, revised by A. W. Adams, 1958). A full 
and trustworthy account of the relevant topics by a great 
master. It includes the most recent textual and archaeologi- 
cal discoveries. 

Robinson, H. Wheeler, ed., Ancient and English Versions of the 
Bible, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940). A series of eight es- 
says by leading scholars. The last chapter is on “The Bible 
as the Word of God.” 

*Roberts, Bleddyn J., The Old Testament: Text and Versions, 
(Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1951). If the student can 
purchase only one book on the Old Testament text, this is 
perhaps the best. It gives a vast amount of important infor- 
mation. For the advanced student it is indispensable. 
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Wuertwein, Ernst, The Text of the Old Testament, (Oxford: 
Basi Blackwell, 1957). A superb companion volume to the 
Kittel text of the Biblia Hebraica. 


HISTORY OF ISRAEL 


Baron, Salo W., A Social and Religious History of the Jews, (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952). The work is in three 
volumes, but only the first chapters of the first volume deal 
with the history of Israel. First rate. 

*Noth, Martin, The History of Israel, (New York: Harper, 1958). 
An important book by one of the greatest living Old Testa- 
ment scholars. The form-critical methodology is illuminat- 
ing, but the results are often more radical than necessary. 
Noth’s views on the Israelite amphictyony are here set forth 
with great clarity. 

Oesterley, W. O. E., and T. H. Robinson, A History of Israel, 2 
vols., (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932). Comprehensive and 
detailed and fairly judicious in its use of sources. The reader 
should be warned about some of the archaeological observa- 
tions, especially for the period of the Conquest. 

Olmstead, A. T., History of Palestine and Syria, (New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1931). Notable for its use of archaeological data. The 
style of the early chapters is difficult and often unintelligible, 
but the rest is clearly and interestingly written. 


Note: for those wo read German, Rudolf Kittel’s three-volume 
work on Geschichte des Volkes Israels, (Stuttgart: W. Kohlham- 
mer, 1925-1932), is to be warmly recommended, even though, like 
Olmstead’s work and that of Oesterly and Robinson, it is not up- 
to-date. 


WORKS ON SPECIAL TOPICS 


Buber, Martin, The Prophetic Faith, trans. by Carlyle Witton- 
Davies, (New York: Macmillan, 1949). Displays profound in- 
sight into the central events and forces of Israel’s religion. 
Buber is a thoroughly independent thinker, in many ways 
the foremost Jewish interpreter of the Scriptures. 

*Mowinckel, Sigmund, He That Cometh, trans. by G. W. Ander- 
son, (New York: Abingdon, 1954). The learned author's mag- 
num opus, the labor of many years of careful research on one 
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of the most important of biblical themes, the sacral kingship. 

Indispensable for all students of the royal theology, the orig- 
ins of messianism, and the biblical appropration of mytho- 
logical categories. 

*Pedersen, Johannes, Israel: Its Life and Culture, 2 vols., (Lon- 
don: Oxford, 1926-1940). A monumental work setting forth 
the dynamistic character of Hebrew psychology and anthro- 
pology. Superb in its understanding of the nature of Hebrew 
mentality and life. A book of permanent value, even though 
the primitive aspects are often unduly stressed. 

Rankin, O. S., Israel’s Wisdom Literature, (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1936). The best book on the subject in English. 

*Robinson, H. Wheeler, Suffering, Human and Divine, (New 
York: Macmillan, 1939). A moving theological discussion of 
the various biblical answers to the problem of suffering. It 
deserves a place on the shelves of every minister. 

---~—-—~-— , The Cross in the Old Testament, (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1955). Originally published in three separate 
volumes: The Cross of Job, The Cross of the Servant, The 
Cross of Jeremiah. To this might have been added the writ- 
er’s study of The Cross of Hosea (Westminster, 1949). These 
studies would form an admirable foundation for a series of 
Lenten meditations. 

*Rowley, H. H., The Relevance of Apocalyptic, (London: Lutter- 
worth Press, 1944, 2nd edition, 1947). A study of Jewish and 
Christian, apocalypse from Daniel to Revelation, with an ex- 
cellent treatment of the enduring message of apocalyptic, a 
subject of profound significance and value for our time. 

*Scott, R. B. Y., The Relevance of the Prophets, (New York: Mac- 

millan, 1944). A good treatment of the leading forces and 

themes in prophecy and of their importance for our generation. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 


Burrows, Millar, An Outline of Biblical Theology, (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1946). A remarkably well-ordered and compre- 
hensive book, written with clarity and restraint. Abundant 
references to the biblical text. Written from the point of 
view of a liberal Christian. 

jacob, Edmond, Theology of the Old Testament, trans. by Arthur 
W. Heathcote and Philip J. Allcock, (New York: Harper, 
1958). The work of a competent scholar, written with the 
clarity of the French, and compact with insight. 
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*Koehler, Ludwig, Old Testament Theology, trans. by A. S. Todd, 

(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1957). In sum, a little classic. 

Notable for its presentation of the characteristic terminology 

of each theological topic, its succinctness of statement, and 

many a memorable bon mot. 

Minear, Paul, Eyes of the Faith, (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1946). 
This book identifies the most characteristic categories of bib- 
lical faith and sets them forth with penetration. The treat- 
ment is illuminated by many illustrations from theology and 
belles lettres. 

*Robinson, H. Wheeler, Inspiration and Revelation in the Old 
Testament, (New York: Oxford, 1946). A great work by a 
great scholar, unfortunately incomplete. Indispensable. 

Rowley, H. H., The Biblical Doctrine of Election, (London: Lut- 
tenworth Press, 1950). A most useful volume, giving an ad- 
mirable survey of the field and replete with bibliographical 
documentation. A careful reading of the book (with its notes) 
will prove rewarding. 

Vriezen, T. C., An Outline of Old Testament Theology, trans. by 
S. Neuijen, (Wageningen, Holland: H. Veenman & Zonen, 
1958). A substantial work by the eminent Dutch scholar. 
One of the most important works in the field. Lingustically 
grounded, critically sound, and theologically constructive. 


Note: for those who read German, the important biblical theol- 
ogies of W. Eichrodt, Otto Procksch, and Gerhard von Rad are 
heartily recommended. Each of these books has its distinctive 
features. For the beginner, Procksch’s work will prove to be the 
most intelligible. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


Albright, W. F., From the Stone Age to Christianity, Monotheism 
and the Historical Process, (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940; 2nd edition, 1946; 2nd edition with a new introduc- 
tion, 1957; also available in a Doubleday Anchor Book paper- 
back edition, 1957). A book of encyclopedic range by Amer- 
ica’s leading orientalist. Traces the development of man’s 
idea of God from prehistoric times to the time of Christ. In- 
dispensable for all who seek to read the Old Testament in 
its total historical context. 

-_———————— , The Archaeology of Palestine, (Bungay, Suffolk: 
Richard Clay and Company, first published in Pelican Books, 
1949; reprinted 1951). A basic book on the subject, although 
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not overly technical. Traces the major results of Palestinian 
excavation from pre-historic times to the Graeco-Roman pe- 
riod. Includes an interesting chapter on the New Testament 
and archaeology. 

——————-——— , Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1942; 2nd edition, 1946; 3rd edi- 
tion, 1953). A complementary volume to the author’s From 
the Stone Age to Christianity, this work presents in excellent 
fashion the contributions archaeology has made to understand- 
ing the background and development of Old Testament re- 
ligion down to the post-exilic period, including an important 
discussion on the religion cf the Canaanites. 

*Baly, Denis, The Geography of the Bible, A Study in Historical 
Geography, (New York: Harper, 1957). The first geography 
of Palestine to be published in English in this century. Gives 
consideration to the fields of geology, climate, vegetation, ani- 
mal life, agriculture and archaeology as they bear on sound 
geographic study of Palestine. A highly useful tool, presented 
in a fresh and readable way. 

Burrows, Millar, What Mean Thse Stones?, (New Haven: The 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 1941; also available 
in a paperback edition, 1957). Interpretation, evaluation, 
and application of archaeological discoveries to the study ol 
the Old Testament. 

Finegan, Jack, Light from the Ancient Past, (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1946). A beautiful book, both in format and 
in its many illustrations. The general history of the ancient 
Near East is set forth eflectively. Archaeology nnd _ history 
illuminate each other. Extensive and vivid treatment of the 
relation of archaeological research to the New Testament. 

*Grollenberg, L. H., Atlas of the Bible, (New York: Thomas Nel- 
son, 1956). Translated from the original Dutch edition by 
Joyce M. H. Reid and H. H. Rowley, this atlas is distinguished 
by the abundance and striking character of its illustrations. 
No other atlas now in print is comparable to it in this re- 
spect. The maps are arranged to illustrate the different pe- 
riods of biblical history, and bear descriptive comments which 
summarise much of the history. A very useful tool for the 
Bible student. 

Kraeling, Emil G., Bible Atlas, (New York: Rand McNally, 1956). 

Especially distinctive for its thorough treatment of Palesti- 

nian geography in relation to Old Testament history. Well 

illustrated. Maps are very readable, although all of them are 
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placed together in the center of the book where they are not 
as handily available for reference in connection with the su- 
perbly written text. 

*Pritchard, James B., ed., The Ancient Near East, (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1958). Subtitled, “An Anthology 
of Texts and Pictures,” this volume comprises combined se- 
lections from two earlier works compiled by the same author: 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts and The Ancient Near East in 
Pictures. This compact one-volume condensation makes avail- 
able in inexpensive form the most important texts and illus- 
trations illuminating the biblical narrative. 

Smith, G. A., The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, (Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton, 1894; 26th edition, 1931, Har- 
per, New York). A work of great literary charm that illumi- 
nates countless biblical passages unforgettably. Although out 
of print, it has not been superseded entirely by any modern 
treatment of the subject. 

*Wright, G. E., Biblical Archaeology, (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1957). The best introduction to biblical archaeology current- 
ly in print. Written in a popular, clear style, the book is large- 
ly free of the scholar’s technical jargon, yet retains scholarly 
competence and discipline. The archaeological materials are 
presented in a chronological framework beginning with pre- 
historic times and following the biblical narrative down to 
the days of early Christianity. The content is frequently in- 
formed by a strong theological interest, while the text has 
been considerably enhanced by a large number of excellent 
illustrations. 

Wright, G. E., and F. V. Filson, eds., The Westminster Histovicaé 

Atlas of the Bible, (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1945, 2nd re- 

vised edition, 1956). Important introduction by Professor Al. 

bright, eighteen excellent maps, useful charts. Authoritative 
and up-to-date discussion in the light of recent archaeological 
discoveries. 


APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA-—see New Testament 


bibliography. 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


Allegro, J. M., The Dead Sea Scrolls, (Great Britain: C. Nicholls, 
1956). This paperback Pelican book gives a generally com- 
petent introduction to the discovery and content of the scrolls, 
together with an interpretation of their significance for the 
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text of the Old Testament and background of the New Tes- 

tament. 

Cross, F. M., Jr., The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern 
Biblical Studies, (Garden City: Doubleday, 1958). Based on 
the author’s personal experience with the original discovery 
of many of the Scrolls, his own labors in deciphering and in- 
terpreting them, and the discovery and excavation of Qum- 
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*Vermes, Geza, Discovery in the Judean Desert, (New York: Des- 
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For other works, see New Testament bibliography. 
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Dead Sea Scrolls 
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*Bultmann, R., Primitive Christianity in its Contemporary Set- 
ting, trans. by R. H. Fuller, (New York: Living Age Books, 
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*Stevenson, J., A New Eusebius, (New York: Macmillan, 1957). 
Documents illustrative of the history of the Church to A.D. 
337. 

Weiss, J., The History of Primitive Christianity, ed. by F. C. Grant, 
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his experience with the World Council of Churches. $1.25 
e THE PSALMS AS CHRISTIAN PRAISE 
R. B. Y. Scott, Danforth Professor of Religion, Princeton University ; 


A fresh and uniquely stated view of the Psalms—as songs in prophetic praise of Christ. | 
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e MATTHEW’S WITNESS TO JESUS CHRIST 
H. N. Ridderbos 
A renowned Dutch theologian refreshes our view of the gospel of Matthew, revealing } 
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Jesus as the Messiah confidently awaited by Israel. An unusual portrayal of the King- 
ship of Christ not only in contrast to the Jewish faith but also in contrast to all faiths 
that proclaim a savior. $1.25 
e THE PEOPLE OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
H. J. Kraus 
One of the best known of the younger Old Testament scholars in Germany today 
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SPIRIT, SON AND FATHER, By 


Henry P. VAN Dusen. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Son, 1958. 180 
pp., $3.50. 


The title of this book gives one of 
its major themes. The Trinity is fun- 
damentally an experiental fact and 
the Spirit is the immediate and inti- 
mate presence of God to the Christian 
Community and to the individual per- 
son. To speak about the Trinity in 
the reverse of the usual order is to 
emphasize the importance of the Spir- 
it. The author writes with two poles 
present in his thinking. On one side 
he holds to the Christian tradition of 
the Spirit, using the New Testament 
(especially Paul) as normative, and 
both the history of Christian thought 
and Church history as a resource, crit- 
ically appraised. On the othed side he 
has a deep conviction that modern 
Christianity for all of its recent re- 
newal is patently lacking in the per- 
sonal experience of God, the moral 
transformation of the believers, and 
the witnessing power and joy of new 
life which the Spirit brings. He agrees 
factually with those who see our Chris- 
tian time as a time of “waiting” (for 
a Godot who will come), a kind of 
Jean-Baptiste Clemence time. But he 
refuses to acquiesce in this and be- 
lieves that an emphasis on the Spirit 
by Christians will open us to the Spir- 
it Himself. This conviction gives the 
book a quality of urgency and moral 
passion, of call to action which in- 
fuses and guides the recapitulations 
of the history of pneumatic doctrine 
and experience. It would be fair to 
say, I believe, that Dr. Van Dusen 


seeks and hopes for the Spiritual man- 
ifestations and freedom of the sects 
informed by the balance and the con- 
tinuity of the 
Churches. 


classical Protestant 








Book Reviews 


There is a personal preface in which 
Dr. Van Dusen recounts his early mys- 
tifcation at the Church’s use of “Holy 
Ghost” doctrine and his later discov- 
ery of the preeminence of the mean- 
ing which had been so obscured. The 
central concern of the book is here. 
Understanding of the Spirit and com- 
munication of th.s understanding to 
the laity is of paramount importance 
so that simple, clear exposition gov- 
erns all that follows. An Introduction 
summarizes a study of Spirit in the 
history of religion and finds the idea 
“well-nigh omnipresent.” The Spirit 
is the divine emanation not exactly 
identical with the divine, Gods activ- 
ity immanent in the universe and 
man, especially related to man’s origin 
and redemption. Intimacy and pot- 
ency are essential and _ characteris- 
tic marks of the religious idea of Spir- 
it. Spirit is God-at-hand and God-at- 
work. 

The longest section of the book, 
The Biography of a Great Conviction 
is a presentation of the history of the 
idea and experience of Spirit in the 
Bible and the Church. Early Hebrew 
understanding begins with the primi- 
tive mana experience. The moral qual- 
ity of Spirit is especially disclosed by 
the pre-exilic prophets although they 
themselves avoid Spirit-language prob- 
ably because of its primitive connota- 
tions. Their work permits exilic and 
post-exilic prophecy to reclaim the 
idea of Spirit with the prophetic mor- 
al meaning as in II Isaiah. 

Ezekiel is illustrative of an Old Tes- 
tament point of view which associates 
Spirit primarily with the nation’s des- 
tiny, and sees the Spirit in the past 
and as an expectation for the future 
but not as acting in the present. Psalm- 
ists illustrate what Dr. Van Dusen be- 
lieves to be the highest and noblest 
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expression of Spirit, the inescapable 
Presence available to the individual 
person in truth, mercy, and power. 
This fulfills the idea of the Spirit in 
the two Genesis accounts of Creation 
where the “Spirit of God which 
formed the world is also the Bestower 
of life upon all men” (p. 45). In the 
New Testament the Synoptic Gospels 
preserve faithfully the teaching of 
Jesus, which includes little or no ref- 
erences to the Spirit, although the 
evangelists are writing in a Church 
which centers in the experience of 
Holy Spirit. Even Luke who himself 
is writing a two volume history of the 
Spirit at work, does not transform 
Jesus’ words with his theology of Spir- 
it. This fact shows clearly that radi- 
cal modern skepticism about the au- 
thentic nature of the oral and written 
tradition is exaggerated. Dr. Van 
Dusen also sees in this certainly cor- 
rect fact an implication which recov- 
ers a distinction of “so-called Liberal 
Theology” between “the religion of 
Jesus” and “the religion about Jesus” 
which is now denied by “the prevail- 
ing orthodoxy.” He believes this is 
better phrased as being a difference 
between “the faith of Jesus” and “the 
faith of the Early Church.” The re- 
viewer does not understand this im- 
plication if he understands the author. 
That the personal faith of Jesus did 
not use the symbol Spirit whereas the 
faith of the early Church does use 
this symbol, in no way implies that 
the Liberal’s distinction (Harnack’s, 
for instance) was correct. Anyone’s re- 
construction of “the historic Jesus” to- 
day would be forced to say that Jesus 
spoke of divine and Kingdom powers 
as manifest in a special way in and 
through his person. “If I by the fin- 
ger of God cast out demons, then the 
Kingdom of God has come upon you” 
(Lk. 11:20, p. 54). Matthew’s parallel, 
“by the Spirit,” certainly not original, 
is not a change from Jesus’ faith to 
the Church’s faith but a change of 
theological description of the same ex- 
perience. 
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For Paul the Spirit is central, re- 
flecting and bringing to culmination 
the experience of the Primitive Church 
revealed in Acts. For him, the Spirit 
is the Spirit of Christ, “the agency of 
moral transformation into the 
likeness of Christ” (p. 66). This is so 
completely accurate that it will mat- 
ter very little to the reader if he, as 
the reviewer, cannot agree with the 
suggestion that the Pauline Epistles 
show a change of emphasis from the 
earliest epistles through the middle 
ones to the Captivity letters. How 
much earlier than Galatians is Thes- 
salonians? Is Philippians so certainly 
a Roman captivity letter? 

The Fourth Gospel has two major 
strands of Spirit teaching not readily 
reconciled. In one, the Spirit is a 
present reality in Jesus (3:34) and 
available to the Samaritan woman 
(4:23f) and Nicodemus and _ others 
(3:5, 6:63). Another strand, major and 
more characteristic, teaches that the 
Spirit is a future gift after Jesus is 
glorified. Here again, Dr. Van Dusen 
has searched out the essential teach- 
ing so that a disagreement with “only 
two possible alternative methods of 
reconciliation” is a minor point for 
the reviewer. 

In the period of the great Councils, 
the Holy Spirit was relatively neg- 
lected, but two affirmations were quiet- 
ly accepted. The Holy Spirit was equal 
with Father and Son and “of the same 
substance with the Father.” In this 
context, it is suggested that Logos 
could have been profitably accepted 
as the philosophic term for Holy Spir- 
it instead of for the Son. This seems 
to contradict the author’s major 
theme that the Son gives final defini- 
tion to the character of God as Father 
and as Spirit. 

From 400 A.D. until the Reforma- 
tion there was a development cui- 
minating in the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of papal infallibility, where the 
Holy Spirit is bondman of the Church. 
The Reformation failed to carry 
through its revolution against this by 
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identifying “the inner testimony of 
the Holy Spirit” with scripture and 
opening the way for Biblical Funda- 
mentalism. Radical Protestantism 
(Anabaptists, Friends, Congregational- 
ists, Moravians and Methodists) con- 
tinued the revolution and was respon- 
sible for over half of the great mis- 
sionary work of the last 150 years. 
From this history it is to be seen that 
the Spirit is not only the point of 
contact with non-Christian religions 
but also the crucial issue in the Doc 
trine of the Church which divides 
Christians into separate Churches. 
The solution lies in the Pauline in- 
sight that the Spirit is Christ’s, bring- 
ing all claimed inspiration into sub- 
jection to Christ. 

The third section of the book pre- 
sents the relation of Spirit to the un- 
derstanding of man, Christ, God, and 
the Church, spelling out the problems 
and the directions for their solution 
advanced in the Biblical and Church 
history studies. Man’s tmage of God 
is best understood as spirit, his ca- 
pacity for communing with God as 
Spirit in deepest fellowship; Christ is 
always the personal character of the 
Spirit; ‘:od’s transcendence and im- 
manence are not alternatives and nei- 
ther 1s over-emphasized when the Spir- 
it 1s understood; the Church is most 
itself when Biblical and Church tra- 
ditional restraints are present in per- 
sonal inspiration but do not enslave 
that inspiration. There are minor ele- 
ments in this section which may be 
questioned, such as the understanding 
ot reason in Greek philosophy, its re- 
lation to animal intelligence, and 
what Brunner means by man being 
over-against God. But in view of the 
over-all purpose of the book, such 
debate would seem quibbling. 

The book closes with a short chap- 
ter on The Spirit and the Trinity. 
Speculative theories of the Trinity be- 
come dangerous to the degree that 
they triumph over the Trinity of ex- 
perience. Types of Trinitarian thought 
are described from the history of 





Christian thought and modern theo- 
logians are related to these types. 
Hodgson, Barth, Dorothy Sayers are 
sympathetically presented on the Trin- 
ity but the author accepts none of 
them as the best view. Frankly facing 
the fact that all Trinitarian exposi- 
tion must express itself in terms of 
analogies from human experience, he 
tinds the best analogy not in the re- 
lations of persons to person (the so- 
cial Trinity), not in the aspects of hu- 
man self-consciousness (three modes of 
being), but rather in three separate 
modes of operation of a single per- 
son. Theodore Roosevelt might have 
been known in any one, two or three 
of his major activities. He was the 
public figure, statesman and presi- 
sportsman, soldier and adven- 
turer; and the winsome, boyish, play- 
mate of children and close friends. 
Yet he was one man. The best anal- 
ogy for the experiential Trinity is the 
“familiar reality of the measureless 
variety and richness of a single per- 
son in his manifold experience and 
expression” (p. 175). 

The reviewer has two serious ques- 
tions. First, granted that in koine 
Greek “Spirit” and its pronoun are 
neuter gender and that there is some 
difficulty about the personal pronoun 
for Spirit in relation to Father and 
Son, isn’t Martin Kahler right in say 
ing that it is necessitated because of 
the personal character of Christian ex- 
perience of the Spirit? The emphasis 
of the book on this personal character 
is so strong and right that the Spirit 
as “it” throughout seems incongruous 
if not contradictory. Second, unless 
the book has been misunderstood, it 
says everywhere that God’s Fatherhood 
is finally known in Christ’s Sonship 
and that the Father acts upon man 
through the incarnate Son by the Spir- 
it. Should not Dr. Van Dusen’s Trini- 
tarian doctrine, therefore, put him in 
the type which understands the three 
“persons” as modes of being with the 
same external operations? 

A. T. MOLLEGEN 
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COMMUNISM AND THE THEO. 
LOGIANS, By CwHarites C. WEstT. 


Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1958. 399 pp., $6.00. 
Charles West has written a book 


which forces the reader to question 
more profoundly his own previous 
thinking than even the best books 
generally do. The author’s experience 
has given him a quite extraordinary 
capacity to question the assumptions 
both of the Communist world and of 
our own. He has a good academic 
knowledge of the Communist litera- 
ture but he has also lived under Com- 
munism in China and he has lived 
in Berlin in constant association with 
the Christians who live under Com- 
munist rule in the East Zone. I doubt 
if there is any American writer who 
knows so well both the spirituality 
of the Communist and the spiritual 
problems of the Christian who must 
live under Communism and who en- 
counters Communists in his daily life. 

Dr. West has been helped to achieve 
a remarkable vantage point from 
which to survey theology because he 
has lived under the full impact of 
both Reinhold Niebuhr and Karl 
Barth. He knows their thought from 
their books but again he knows it 
from experience as he knows Com- 
munism from experience. While an 
undergraduate at Columbia he came 
to his first understanding of Chris- 
tianity under the influence of Profes- 
sor Niebuhr and as a student at 
Union Seminary he came to appro- 
priate fully Reinhold Niebuhr’s the- 
ology and social outlook. He did his 
graduate work at Yale Divinity School 
and there he felt the influence of the 
other Niebuhr quite strongly and this 
influence may have helped to prepare 
him for the impact of Karl Barth. I 
say “impact” because it was far more 
than the study of the books; rather it 
was his living in a world for years in 
which Barth was the decisive religious 
and theological influence. He came to 
understand intimately the ways in 
which Barth was the decisive religious 
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and theological influence. He came to 
understand intimately the ways in 
which Barth was the theologian of 
spiritual resistance to Communist ide- 
ology in the East Zone while Barth 
himself was taking a neutralist posi- 
tion in relation to the cold war and 
while he was speaking and acting am- 
biguously in relation to Hungary. 
West finally comes to the conclu- 
sion that Barth is the theologian who 
provides the best basis for dealing 
with Communism but that Reinhold 
Niebuhr understand Communism and 
most of the facts of political life far 
better than Barth, though he has not 
been able to transcend the fact that 
he lives in the United States in an 
atmosphere in which the basic con- 
fidence about cultural and _ historical 
realities has been unshaken. He finds 
Niebuhr the victim of greater ideo- 
logical illusions than Barth though 
he finds Barth wrong in most of his 
political judgments. West’s debt to 
both keeps him from assuming a per- 
sonal position of righteous superiority 
to either! He agonizes so much in the 
midst of the struggle as between Com- 
munism and the cultural and politi- 
cal west and as between Barth and 
Niebuhr that he has no time or emo- 
tion for any of the self-congratula- 
tion that might come to others who 
believe that they have taken the meas- 
ure of the two giants in their world. 
I doubt if the reader will find any- 
where a more illuminating study of 
the theology of either Niebuhr or 
Barth at the point where theology in- 
fluences social and political judgments. 
There are other studies of Niebuhr 
that are helpful in this area but I 
know of nothing that is comparable 
to West’s discussion of Barth’s social 
teachings and of Barth’s changing so- 
cial attitudes. West ultimately chooses 
Barth as his theologian, as I have 
said; he criticizes Niebuhr for not ac- 
cepting “the reality of man redeemed 
in Christ as a starting point of politi- 
cal thinking” (p. 155). He accepts fully 
Barth’s Christo-monistic view of the- 
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ology and of history. He rejoices over 
Barth’s demolition of natural theology 
and natural law and he is uncon- 
vinced by Niebuhr’s less pretentious 
substitutes for natural theology and 
natural law. I believe that he is quite 
wrong in his assumption that these 
are peripheral to Niebuhr’s thought 
and that Niebuhr is really more Barth- 
ian than he admits because the effec- 
tive criterion for his theological 
thought is revelation. There is much 
that is illuminating in all of this dis- 
cussion. I think that West has a point 
in suggesting that Niebuhr’s political 
thought allows for too little interac- 
tion between political realities and the 
redemptive forces in history that are 
the work of God in Christ. But in 
his approach to religious knowledge it 
is Niebuhr’s very insistence on con- 
tinuous interaction between theology 
and insights from outside the theo- 
logical circle that is his strength. Nie- 
buhr emphasizes preparations for and 
confirmations of Christian religious 
and ethical judgments from outside 
the Christian circle. Barth’s theoreti- 
cally closed system, even though in 
practice he is open to the world, is 
one reason for his lack of any dis- 
ciplined thought about the very po- 
litical realities on which, according to 
West, his judgment is most naive. 
Niebuhr and Barth provide most of 


the material discussed in this book. 
But there is also much else. There 
are discussions of Hromadka, Brun- 


ner, Berdyaev, Tillich, and Gollwit- 
zer. There are many helpful analyses 
of the nature of Communism and its 
influence. The author’s greatest con- 
cern is to free Christian thought from 
all ideology understood strictly as 
thought that is conditioned by a par- 
ticular social or cultural situation. He 
finds Barth’s Christological method in 
theology the best protection against 
ideology though his reasons for think- 
ing that this can provide such pro- 
tection are precarious. It does pro- 
vide a point of reference that is radi- 
cally different from any culture but 








the elaboration of any theology and 
its application involve risks of this 
conditioning. 

West is in no way tempted by Com- 
munist totalitarianism and he greatly 
prefers the more open society of ‘w 
western democracies but he fears any 
universally applicable statement of 
the grounds for this preference be- 
cause this would become another ide- 
ology. He feels most secure in judg- 
ing a society by its effects upon the 
concrete human being and it is in 
these terms that he rejects Commu- 
nism. Surely this can be spelled out 
a little in terms of generally appli- 
cable convictions without allowing the 
result to be a hardened cold-war psy- 
chology that fails to regard Commu- 
nists themselves as human beings who 
cannot be understood fully in ideo- 
logical terms. There is nothing in this 
book as good as the author’s percep- 
tions concerning the Christian’s dav- 
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by-day contacts with Communists. He 
is very much preoccupied with the 
question of the Christian’s “use of 
powerlessness and suffering, of little 
bits of opportunity to serve a neigh- 
bor or bear a witness in a totalitarian 
situation.” 

Charles West shows the sharpness 
and profundity of his mind in this 
book. He is so much burdened by the 
necessity of expounding and criticiz- 
ing the thought of others that his 
own thought suffers—but this book 
had its origin in a much acclaimed 
thesis! I look forward to a book in 
which West speaks more directly for 
himself because I have no doubt that 
he will make a great contribution to 
theological ethics. 

Joun C. BENNETT 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY, by 
Lupwic Koerner. Translated by A. 
S. Todd. Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1957. 256 pp., $4.50. 

Perhaps the most impressive witness 
to the contemporary revival of inter- 
est in biblical theology is the substan- 
tial literature which has gathered 
about the subject in the course of less 
than a generation. During my years 
as a graduate student there was no 
single book in the field which might 
be considered adequate or up to date, 
i.e., one which took account of the 
results of biblical research in many 
major areas (history and archaeology, 
psychology and anthropology, literary 
and historical criticism, lexical studies, 
cultural history, etc.). In many quar- 
ters the subject was viewed with con- 
siderable suspicion, and indeed its leg- 
itimacy was often denied. Today whole 
journals, many monographs, and more 
than a score of substantial and com- 
prehensive works are devoted to the 
subject. Among the latter the best 
known are those of Eichrodt, Procksch, 
Koehler, and Von Rad, all in Ger- 
man; of Imschoot and Jacob in 
French; of Vriezen and Bleeker in 
Dutch; of H. Wheeler Robinson, Bur- 
rows, and Baab in English (cf. also 
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the works of H. H. Rowley and G. 
Ernest Wright and the monographs 
of Aubrey Johnson). It is our good 
fortune that three of the foreign 
works have been recently translated 
into English: Edmond Jacob’s Theol- 
ogy of the Old Testament, Th. C. 
Vriezen’s Outline of Old Testament 
Theology, and now Koehler’s Old Tes- 
tament Theology, one of the most use- 
ful and clearly-written in the whole 
field. 

Koehler recognizes that’ a_ biblical 
theology can be written only after the 
preliminary disciplines have been 
mastered: historical and literary crit- 
icism, comparative religion (i.e., the 
religions of the peoples with whom 
ancient Israel was most closely related 
historically and culturally), biblical 
exegesis, a task never ended, but to 
be pursued over a sufficient range of 
biblical materials before a synthetic 
formulation can be attempted. There 
is, too, the necessity of grappling in 
season and out with the meanings of 
words, the lexical task. For this Koeh- 
ler has equipped himself in the prep- 
aration of his Lexicon in Veteris Tes- 
tamenti Libros, and his studies stand 
him in good stead in this theology, 
for he always begins by giving us the 
relevant terminology associated with 
each of the major themes to which he 
addresses himself, and in many in- 
stances undertakes to give us the true 
meaning of the Hebrew word. Koeh- 
ler also recognizes the great difficulty 
of determining the proper form and 
structure of a biblical theology; it 
will not do to derive them from the 
New Testament or from systematic 
theology, for these inevitably mezn a 
distortion of the understanding of 
Old Testament thinking. He does not 
defend his own organization into the- 
ology, anthropology, and _ soteriology, 
but finds it the simplest way of pre- 
senting the materials. The most salu- 
tary features of his work are its clar- 
ity, its succinctness, its aptness of 
phrase, and its genius for saying a 
great deal in a sentence or paragraph. 
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It is essentially an outline, and per- 
haps there is no single work in the 
field which the theological student 
will find more rewarding at the be- 
ginning of his work. It can therefore 
be recommended to every student as 
an excellent summary, and it will as- 
sist him too in avoiding many of the 
pitfalls into which he is liable to fall 
in the course of his theological career. 

The first major division of the 
work opens with a good statement 
concerning the “existence” of God, in 
which the emphasis is placed precisely 
where it should be, and it then pro- 
ceeds to a discussion of his nature, in 
which justice is done to anthropomor- 
phisms and anthropopathisms, the 
various types of God represented in 
the Near East also neglected in the 
Old Testament, and the Lordship of 
Gods, under which his kingship is 
subsumed. The various appellations 
and designations of God are then 
examined, among them the God of 
the fathers, the Holy One of Israel, 
the living God, the terrible God, and 
the Most High God. Under the cap- 
tion of “The Scope (or History) of 
God’s Activity” we have a treatment 
of the covenant relation, Yahweh as 
the God of history, and election, 
which Koehler believes to be a later 
development, a view with which I 
find it difficult to agree. The works 
of God are well described: God cre- 
ates, protects, upholds, shakes the 
world; he directs the course of his- 
tory, and guides man on his way 
through life. The final chapter cen- 
ters on God’s revelation: in his works, 
in visions, through men, in the Torah, 
and through the Spirit (eight closely- 
packed pages), and through represen- 
tations, such as the ark, messengers, 
“face” and glory. 

The second division deals with 
man. As usual, the terminology is set 
forth and defined. The various classes 
of men are described. Man is under- 
stood with reference to his creation, 
then four sections are given to his 
nature, the final one on the image 





of God. A characteristic discussion is 
given of the life of man (cf. Koehler’s 
fascinating little book on Der hebra- 
eische Mensch, now translated into 
English). Man’s place in the world is 
defined and above all his relation to 
the community in which he stands. 
A fairly substantial chapter is devoted 
to Good and Evil and another to the 
Cult: “man’s expedient for his own 
redemption.” 

The final division is on judgment 
and salvation. The law is properly 
understood as “God’s act of grace.” 
“Disobedience is the original sin and 
the epitome of all sins great and 
small”; it is a violation of the sov- 
ereignty of God. The negative results 
are judgment and punishment; on the 
other hand there is also expiation, 
propitiation, and forgiveness. These 
two are elaborated in the discussion 
of “salvation by judgment” and “sal- 
vation.” The final pages deal with 
messianism: the leader from the house 
of David, the nations and salvation, 
and the suffering Messiah. 

The value of this book is enhanced 
by the notes at the close, by appen- 
dices of Hebrew words, of biblical 
references, and of the contents. Not 
many books are written with such 
lucidity and charm. 

JAMEs MUILENBURG 


MYTH, RITUAL, AND KINGSHIP: 
Essays on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Kingship in the Ancient 
Near East and in Israel, EDITED 
BY S. H. Hooke. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 308 pp., $5.60. 
One of the most significant devel- 

opments in the study of biblical reli- 

gion in recent years has been con- 
cern with the major themes to which 
the discussion of this book is directed. 

The recovery of the literatures of the 

ancient Near East has made it possi- 

ble to study the great myths and 
mythologies of the Near Eastern peo- 
ples first hand, to interpret their sig- 
nificance in the cult and cosmogony, 
and to view the biblical “myths” and 
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mythical “motifs” in the light of their 
total cultural environment. The cur- 
rent discussion of Entmythologizierung 
would profit greatly by careful scru- 
tiny of the substance and cultural ca- 
reers of this mythology, of how it was 
taken over and transformed by bibli- 
cal faith; indeed, much ink might 
have been spared had the work of 
competent scholars in this field been 
recognized and understood. In the 
meantime, we often discuss these mat- 
ters with a cavalier innocence of the 
responsible work that has been done 
in the past. But more than that, the 
second topic in the volume under re- 
view, the divine kingship, has also 
received ample treatment for a gene- 
ration and more and along a wide 
frontier of contemporary scholarship, 
including the work of Scandinavian 
school (Engnell, Haldar, Widengren, 
Ringgren, et al.), Henri Frankfurt and 
his followers, and not least of all, the 
so-called myth and ritual school as- 
sociated with the name of S. H. Hooke, 
under whose editorship this new vol- 
ume appears. A quarter of a century 
ago Hooke edited a series of essays on 
Myth and Ritual: Essays on the Myth 
and Ritual of the Hebrews in Rela- 
tion to the Culture Pattern of the 
Ancient Near East. While it was by 
no means a pioneering work, it did 
exert great influence in subsequent 
discussions relating to the presence of 
myth and ritual in the Old Testament 
and the nature and degree of their 
affinities with Old Testament texts. 
Myth and Ritual has been out of 
print for some time now, and the 
progress of scholarship in this field 
has been so notable that a review and 
re-evaluation of the subject are both 
timely and essential. As in the case 
of myth, all those who are interested 
in messianism and the messiah would 
profit greatly from a recognition of 
the history of the motif in ancient 
Near Eastern and biblical religion. 
Whatever one’s attitude may be to 
this contemporary movement in bib- 
lical scholarship—and there is certain- 
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ly much in it to which exception may 
rightly be taken (cf. e.g. the views of 
such scholars as Alt and Noth on the 
one hand and Henri Frankfurt on the 
other)—no one is in a position to deal 
competently with the subject of mes- 
sianism without doing justice to this 
vast and controverted area. Sigmund 
Mowinckel’s He That Cometh, what- 
ever its excesses and misunderstand- 
ings, should be required reading for 
all who speak of the kingship of 
Christ, the kingdom of God, and the 
royal motifs in Old and New Testa- 
ment liturgy and theology. It should 
be clear by now that those who neg- 
lect the environing cultures of Israel 
or of the early Christians live in a 
world that is alien to the Old and 
New Testaments. 

The first chapter of this new book 
is essentially a debate and Auseinan- 
dersetzung with contemporary scholars 
on the subject of myth, ritual, and 
kingship. Professor Hooke crosses 
swords with Henri Frankfurt, assays 
the work of the Scandinavians, seeks 
to correct misinterpretations of the 
Myth and Ritual of 1933, and defends 
the position he has championed 
through the years. Sidney Smith writes 
on the practice of kingship in the 
early Semitic kingdoms and _ avails 
himself of the inscriptional and other 
materials which have come to light 
in recent decades. H. W. Fairman dis- 
cusses “The Kingship Rituals of 
Egypt,” taking his start with the First 
Dynasty, and scrutinizes the rituals, 
dramas, and coronation rites of Egyp- 
tian kingship, including the so-called 
sacred marriage celebrated at Edfu for 
fifteen days in Ptolemaic times. O. R. 
Gurney addresses himself to Hittite 
Kingship, his evidence being derived 
for the most part from the royal ar- 
chives discovered as Hathssas (near 
modern Boghazkéy). An essay of the 
first importance and of great interest 
is offered by R. de Langhe on “Myth 
Ritual, and Kingship in the Ras Sham- 
ra Tablets.” It not only summarizes 
recent scholarship in this area, but 
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warns against many pitfalls into which 
some scholars have fallen, and is in 
general an admirably cautious, re- 
strained, and judicious treatment. An- 
other essay of the greatest interest is 
by the well-known Swedish savant, G. 
Widengren, who writes on “Early He- 
brew Myths and their Interpretation.” 
Widengren has already written a great 
deal in this field, and so his work has 
considerable weight. Yet he is much 
more radical than de Langhe, and 
many of his statements will not go 
unchallenged. Indeed he would have 
profited from many of the latter’s ad- 
monitions. Yet one must be careful 
about dismissing his views too cava- 
lierly; he has much to say of interest 
to all biblical students. A. R. John- 
son, whose past work on the sacral 
kingship is of course well known from 
the influential article in The Labyr- 
inth (another collection of essays un- 
der the editorship of Hooke) and more 
recently by his careful work on the 
Sacral Kingship, properly discusses 
“Hebrew Conceptions of Kingship.” 
Johnson has been influenced by his 
early studies of the work of Graf Bau- 
dissin (especially the Adonis-Esmun- 
Tammuz relationship and its possible 
connection with Yahweh as the living 
God) and by Mowinckel, but his work 
is also independent and of course very 
cautious. The contribution of H. H. 
Rowley on “Ritual and the Hebrew 
Prophets” is different from any of the 
other essays in the book. Rowley is 
primarily an Old Testament scholar 
and while his interests have ranged 
over a wide latitude, his first hand 
study of the Near Eastern texts is 
obviously less first hand. Yet, it goes 
without saying, he is abreast of con- 
temporary scholarship in this field. He 
betrays no hostility to the myth and 
ritual school—au contraire, but he 
serves as a healthy corrective to ex- 
treme views. His mind is open and 
he anticipates that future studies mav 
illuminate much in the Hebrew cult. 
especially as it finds its expression in 
the Psalter. The last chapter is by 


S. G. F. Brandon on “The Myth and 
Ritual Position Critically Considered.” 
Brandon is critical of many of the 
views of the school, but also recog- 
nizes the gains it has made. It is a 
mark of Professor Hooke’s fairness 
and wisdom that he has included the 
last two essays; the book as a whole 
has greater balance and weight as a 
result. JAMES MUILENBURG 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BI- 
BLE, sy Denis Baty. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. 303 pp., 
$4.95. 

BABYLON AND THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT, By ANpRE PARROT, TR. BY 
BEATRICE Hooke. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1958. 166 pp., $2.75. 

SAMARIA: The Capital of the 
Kingdom of Israel, BY ANDRE 
Parrot, TR. BY S. H. Hooke. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1958. 
144 pp., $2.75. 

For years, the English-speaking 
student has found in George Adam 
Smith's classic treatise a mine of in- 
formation on the geographical back- 
ground of the Bible. Many develop- 
ments, however, which took place in 
the twentieth century have made a 
new study imperative. Identifications 
of biblical sites, for example, which a 
hundred years ago had been under- 
taken with a flair often close to gen- 
ius by a Union Seminary professor, 
Edward Robinson, were critically eval- 
uated and almost always confirmed. 
New sites were recognized. Topograph- 
ic and hydrographic surveys were 
carried through with scientific rigid- 
ity by the British administration un- 
der the League of Nations mandate. 
More than two decades ago, the mas- 
terful work of F.-M. Abel correlated 
many of the results of these investi- 
gations, but it has never been trans- 
lated into English and it is now out 
of print. 

During the Second World War and 
the Israeli War of 1948, the require- 
ments of military flying gave impetus 
to the study of metereology in Pales- 
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tine and vicinity, thereby contributing 
a great deal to our knowledge of cli- 
matic conditions in the whole area. 
Since then, various agencies of the gov- 
ernments of Israel and of Jordan, 
which deal with problems of irriga- 
tion, reforestation and soil conserva- 
tion or reclamation, have yielded sig- 
nificant data. Finally, systematic ar- 
chaeological explorations, especially 
those conducted in Transjordania and 
more recently in the Negeb by Nel- 
son Glueck, have given us a new pic- 
ture of the way in which these re- 
gions had been occupied by man in 
ancient times. 

The Historical Atlases of Wright 
and Filson, of Grollenberg, and of 
Kraeling, recently provided us with 
up-to-date descriptions of the country 
in relationship to the growth of bib- 
lical history. The present book, written 
by a former principal of St. George’s 
Upper School in Jerusalem who has 
travelled extensively throughout the 
land for a total of fifteen years, 
achieves a slightly different aim from 
that pursued by the above mentioned 
volumes. It is essentially a treatise of 
geography. To be sure, the author is 
fully aware of the theological signifi- 
cance of this kind of geography, and 
he refers to scriptural passages almost 
a thousand times in the course of his 
exposé. Nevertheless, his avowed in- 
tention is to describe the land and 
its conditions of existence. The first 
part offers a general analysis of the 
configurations, the soil, the subsoil, 
the geological strata (with their im- 
portance for the understanding of ero- 
sion), the climate, the fauna and flora, 
more especially the agricultural re- 
sources, and the factors which preside 
over the establishment of ways of 
communication and of urban centrali- 
zation. 

The second part of the volume is 
devoted to a detailed study of Pales- 
tine, region by region. The footnotes 
are few but useful, the bibliography 
is unusually copious for a book of 
this size, but might have been clas- 
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sified under topics. The maps are 
generally clear. The graphs are help- 
ful, especially those describing tem- 
perature, humidity, rainfall, etc. A 
hundred black and white pictures, 
taken by the author himself, show 
rather striking aspects of the land- 
scape while hackneyed views, of Jeru- 
salem and of the Lake of Galilee, for 
instance, are deliberately omitted. Of 
special worth is a discussion of out- 
standing problems, like the matter of 
the east wind, which plays a tremen- 
dous part in biblical life, the ques- 
tion of climatic changes between an- 
cient times and the present, at which 
juncture Baly separates himself from 
Albright and Glueck, and the study 
of the effect of climate upon man, 
which contains some fresh appraisal 
of biblical passages. There are severa! 
minor points at which an _ exegete 
would undoubtedly like to disagree 
with the author’s views, but is it not 
the exegete’s talent, precisely to dis- 
cover minute problems of translation 
and interpretation? The book is good, 
and it will render incomparable serv- 
ices. 

One no longer needs to proclaim 
the excellence of the short studies in 
biblical archeology which have been 
written in the past decade by André 
Parrot. They are models of populari- 
zation by an expert in the field. Di- 
rector of the Mari Expedition, now 
Curator in Chief of the French Na- 
tional Museums, and quite clearly a 
shrewd lover of the Louvre Neareast- 
ern collections, Parrot has the gift of 
simple and vivid writing. The present 
volumes, on Babylon, and on Samaria 
respectively, with their photographs 
and drawings, will make as exciting 
and profitable a reading as its pre- 
decessors have done, on the Flood, the 
Tower of Babel, Nineveh, the Tem- 
ple, Golgotha (including another book 
of the series St. Paul’s Journeys, by 
Henry Metzger). No teacher, pastor or 
director of Christian education can af- 
ford to miss them. 

SAMUEL TERRIEN 
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CHRISTIANITY IN A REVOLU- 
TIONARY AGE: A History of 
Christianity in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries. Vol. 1, 
The Nineteenth Century in Eu- 
rope: Background and Roman 
Catholic Phase, BY KENNETH ScotTT 
LATOURETTE. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. 498 pp., $6.00. 

In this first of a five-volume series 
designed to cover the history of Chris- 
tianity during the last century and a 
half, Dr. Latourette has actually given 
us two books in one. The first part 
of his sizeable volume, dealing with 
“background,” traces the eighteenth- 
century story (“Preparation for Revo- 
lution”), the exciting developments in 
France, 1789-1815 (“The Story of Rev- 
olution”), and the nineteenth-century 
setting for Christian history (“Revolu- 
tion Mounts and Proliferates’’). In this 
half of the work, we are reminded of 
the Latourette of the multi-volume A 
History of Christianity, where amaz- 
ingly complete coverage is managed 
with clarity and compactness of de- 
tail. Something of the flavor and con- 
tent of this part of the new volume 
is suggested in this summary para- 
graph: 


The French Revolution and the 
wars emerging out of it repre- 
sented the explosive release of 
pressures which had long been 
mounting and of forces which 
were to continue in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. To them 
other sources were to be added, 
also from Western Christendom. 
In both centuries they worked 
revolutions. Not always were the 
revolutions as spectacular as from 
1789 to 1815. Indeed, in striking 
contrast with what had preceded 
it and what came after it, the cen- 
tury from 1815 to 1914 saw no 
general war in Christendom. Yet 
the revolutions continued. They 
were political, intellectual, reli- 


gious, economic, and social. Now 
and again, as in 1830, 1848, and 
1870, they broke out in explo- 
sions, but, for protracted violence, 
compared with that of 1789-1815, 





they were minor. However, we 
must not permit the relative ab- 
sence of wars to obscure the fact 
that major revolutions were in 
progress. The Western Christen- 
dom of 1814 was very different 
from the Western Christendom of 
1815. Moreover, the forces oper- 
ating in it were spreading to the 
rest of mankind. There, too, they 
were effecting changes: beginning 
with 1914 the changes mounted 
with bewildering and breath-tak- 
ing rapidity” (p. 120). 


The second part of the work is a 
comprehensive study of Roman Ca- 
tholicism in the nineteenth century. 
The chapter which deals with “The 
Attitudes and Growth in Power of 
the Papacy” is especially good, aptly 
profiling the popes from Pius VII to 
Pius X, and summarizing the main 
events of their reigns. Chapters on 
religious orders, devotional life, and 
intellectual movements provide bal- 
anced treatments of aspects of Cath- 
olic life littke known to most Protes- 
tants. A useful feature is a chapter 
surveying the course of the Roman 
Catholic Church in country after 
country in nineteenth-century Europe. 
Again, Latourette’s own words of sum- 
mary give a good glimpse into this 
second half of the book. In all the 
countries of Europe, he concludes, 


the Holy See exercised an increas- 
ing control over the Church. Such 
attempts at national or regional 
administrative autonomy as Gal- 
licanism, Febrenianism, and Jo- 
sephism were progressively curb- 
ed. Rome also succeeded in elim- 
inating all deviations from doc- 
trines and policies which it re- 
gard as orthodox, even when they 
were entered upon in honest ef- 
forts to enable the Church to 
meet the challenge of the revolu- 
tionary age. Again and again the 
state and the Church clashed ... . 
In many instances state and 
Church compromised. In general, 
however, the tide was running 
against the Church. The seculari- 
zation of the processes by which 
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the oncoming generations were 
born and reared was gaining... . 
Moreover, the temper of the age 
viewed as an anachronism the 
monastic way of life and objected 
to the vast endowments, chiefly 
in lands, which previous pious 
generations had given to maintain 
it. Here, too, the Church was 
losing. Yet a large proportion of 
its children were loyal and were 
being knit ever more tightly into 
a structure controlled and directed 
by the Pope” (pp. 458f.). 


In this first offering of what prom- 
ises to be the climactic achievement 
of a highly productive life of scholar- 
ship, the Sterling Professor Emeritus 
of Missions and Oriental History at 
Yale writes as complete master of the 
distinctive style of church historiog- 
raphy which has become associated 
with his name. The whole series, he 
declares, “is an attempt to narrate 
the history of Christianity in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries” (p. 
vii). As historian he is primarily a 
narrator, weaving together congeries 
of facts within a broad and general 
framework of interpretation. He is a 
polished “inventory historian,” basing 
this work solidly on a wide range of 
secondary histories and biographies— 
in five hundred pages he has more 
than thirteen hundred footnotes! One 
of his chief contributions, indeed, lies 
in his admirable ability to pull to- 
gether in swift-paced narrative the gist 
of many works. Fact follows fact, quo- 
tations are few, style is eminently 
clear; judgments, though sparse, are 
fair and balanced. The series has 
been eagerly anticipated as a pioneer 
effort to see in perspective the vast 
and complex developments of the most 
recent fifteen decades in the history 
of Christianity. This first volume is 
at once a comprehensive survey and 
a very useful reference work; its ap- 
pearance increases the anticipation 
with which this reviewer will watch 
for the later volumes. 


Rospert T. HANDY 





THEOLOGY AND MODERN LIT. 
ERATURE, sy Amos N. Wiper. 
Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1958. 145 pp., $3.00. 

Amos N. Wilder’s small volume, 
Theology and Modern Literature, is 
not as comprehensive as its title would 
suggest; but every word is welcome 
from so patient and understanding a 
critic of modern literature as he is, 
He is a mediator, a designation meant 
to do him honor. He is able to cross 
the boundary-line between contempor- 
ary theology and contemporary liter- 
ary studies, a crossing which, to my 
mind, places him in the forefront of 
the Church’s missionary work, as it 
also makes him an astute critic of 
the Church. Being a skilled inter- 
preter of the New Testament, he can 
also mediate between the early Church 
and the modern age. Moreover, with- 
in the bounds of the literary critical 
world, he mediates between the “tra- 
ditionalist” poets and the moderns. If 
there are times when one wishes that 
Professor Wilder made his points more 
sharply than he does, it has to be re- 
membered that if he did so he would 
be of less value in the task of media- 
tion. And he who reads closely will 
realize that Professor Wilder’s media- 
tion contains no element of weakness. 

Here are five chapters and a fore- 
word. The foreword contains the ar- 
ticle “Artist and Believer,” a profound 
interpretation of analogies between 
the two vocations, which first ap- 
peared in Christianity and Crisis. The 
first three chapters are devoted to the 
bridge between theology and _litera- 
ture: the religious dimensions of mod- 
ern literature, the position of the 
church vis-d-vis the modern arts, and 
the vexing question of the connec- 
tions between theology and aesthetic 
judgment. 

When he discusses the religious di- 
mensions of modern literature, Profes- 
sor Wilder pronounces what one might 
hope would become a caveat for all 
religious literary critics. He warns 
against isolating the paraphrasable 
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moral or dogmatic element in a work 
“from the final aesthetic judgment on 
the work in question.” He does not, 
be it noticed, claim that a literary 
work has no paraphrasable element. 
He is surely right to reject that ex- 
treme position of some modern critics. 
But he is entirely right to warn the 
religious critic against abstracting the 
paraphrasable element from its liter- 
ary form. The would-be caveat fol- 
lows: “Any social or religious mean- 
ing that a novel or poem may have 
is finally to be defined in terms of 
the work as a whole” (p. 24). In other 
words, the theologian must be con- 
cerned with literature, not merely 
with things in literature. 

In the third chapter Professor Wil- 
der takes up the question whether 
there can be a “Christian” aesthetic. 
Again with sure judgment, he rejects 
the possibility: 


“...we may speak informally of 
a Christian discrimination or crit- 

icism in the sense that theologi- 
cal and biblical insights are in- 

voked. But there is, properly 

speaking, no such thing as a 

Christian aesthetic. If the term is 

used, it should be used informal- 

ly, to throw into relief the con- 
tributions that can be made to 
the problem of aesthetic judgment 
by the Christian understanding of 
man and the world. . . . the theo- 
logian-critic takes his chances with 
others, and seeks by persuasion to 
make his case for the most ade- 
quate interpretation of literature.” 

(p. 85) 

Through such a position, the Protes- 
tant shows that his work in literary 
criticism is part of the dialogue be- 
tween man and the Gospel; the temp- 
tation to Christian imperialism is re- 
jected. 

In the last two chapters, Professor 
Wilder discusses two modern writers 
in whom he finds serious warnings 
to the Church concerning various in- 
versions of its faith. These are Rob- 
inson Jeffers and William Faulkner. 
The latter chapter is particularly fine, 





and it has the aavantage of allowing 
the reader to close the book in the 
company of Dilsey, that unlettered 
saint who graces the pages of The 
Sound and the Fury. Surely in that 
character, who lives amid the deca- 
dence of an old order, many of us 
have come as close to seeing redemp- 
tion at its quiet work as we have ever 
seen it in modern dress. 

Union Seminary readers of the book 
may be proud that the Seminary’s 
Program in Religious Drama is sin- 
gled out by the author as one of the 
significant movements of rapproche- 
ment between the church and the arts. 
For the record, however, it must be 
noted that E. Martin Browne did not 
direct A Sleep of Prisoners at Canter- 
bury Cathedral, although he did do 
Murder in the Cathedral there (p. 44). 
Nor was Billy Budd produced here 
under the auspices of the Drama Pro- 
gram (p. 44 £.) but it was one of the 
plays which paved the way for the be- 
ginning of the Program. 

We are indebted to Professor Wil- 
der for a sane, illuminating book 
which will be of value not only to 
the specialist but also to the layman 
who does not yet know his way around 
in modern literary movements. 

Tom F. Driver 


THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT, 
BY Rosert M. Grant. New York, 
MacMillan Company, 1957. 163 pp., 
$3.50. 

In 1954 Robert Grant published a 
small book on the history of interpre- 
tation, The Bible in the Church, in 
the writing of which he must have 
found it frustrating to have to con- 
dense such a mass of materials and 
so many intriguing historical and the- 
ological problems into such meagre 
space. Now he has taken just one sec- 
tion of that history, from the earliest 
interpreting of sacred writings in 
Greece down to the school of Origen 
in the third century A.D., and one 
theme, the effect of a particular the- 
ory of inspiration upon the develop- 
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ment of allegorical exegesis, so that 
he can trace the lines of his subject 
in greater detail. The earlier book, in 
spite of its slightness, is the one book 
on biblical interpretation in English 
at present that takes into account 
the radical nature of the new devel- 
opments in the midst of which we 
find ourselves in this field, for it 
recognizes that biblical scholarship is 
being forced beyond the historical 
critical stage to an approach that is 
more responsibly theological without 
being any less concerned about his- 
torical and critical questions. The 
new book in its concentration upon 
a more limited period makes a more 
limited contribution to the present 
theological discussion. 

The thesis set forth is that when 
Greek philosophers were confronted 
with poetic and other writings which 
were justly regarded as divinely in- 
spired but which contained details 
which were in contradiction with 
truth as it was known to the phi- 
losophers; they reconciled the truth 
of the inspired writings with truth 
as they knew it by employing al- 
legorical interpretations to discover 
deeper meanings in the sacred texts. 
This method was found most useful 
by Jewish rabbinical scholars in Alex- 
andria such as Athenagoras and Philo, 
who were also philosophers to whom 
many details of the Jewish Scriptures 
were embarrassing. In their hands 
they ‘underwent certain refinements 
and through them and other scholars 
became so widely current in rabbini- 
cal Judaism that the rabbis of Pales- 
tine in the time of Jesus held both 
to the divinely inspired character of 
every word of their Scriptures and to 
allegory as an acceptable and desira- 
ble method of interpretation. How 
this conception of inspiration and this 
method of interpretation found their 
way from Judaism into the Christian 
Church and came to their classic ex- 
pression in Origen, Grant traces stage 
by stage, but at the most vital point 
he is~ distressingly vague. How did 
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they establish themselves in the 
Church? The answer of many schol- 
ars for years has been that Jesus and 
Paul took over from rabbinic Juda- 
ism their essential attitude to Scrip- 
ture. In his earlier book Grant stood 
against this view recognizing the 
sharpness of the differences between 
Jesus and the rabbis in interpreta- 
tion, but now he seems inclined to 
soften the antithesis. He speaks of 
Jesus “accepting the inspiration of the 
Old Testament” in a context where 
“inspiration” can have no other mean- 
ing than the rabbinic one. Also he 
says of Paul that he “baptized into 
Christianity the exegesis he had 
known” in his earlier experience as 
a rabbi. He indicates points at which 
Jesus went beyond the rabbis and “ex- 
pressed the wiil of God directly” in 
a way quite different from them but 
he still leaves the impression that for 
Jesus the text of the Old Testament 
was “inspired” in the Greek and rab- 
binic sense. 

The source of the confusion is the 
failure here as in the earlier book to 
give any careful consideration to the 
meaning of revelation and inspiration 
and to the forms of interpretation 
that are to be found in the Old Tes- 
tament. Grant, like others who have 
written on the history of interpreta- 
tion, considers it to have its beginning 
with the rabbis. This is not so. There 
are principles of interpretation that 
are intrinsic to the Old Testament, 
proceeding from the conception of 
revelation which dominates the writ- 
ings, and they are not at all identi- 
cal with the Greek-rabbinic tradition. 
Revelation is not bound to a form of 
words, for it is God revealing him- 
self in act and word, in historic events 
and in the word spoken in the ear of 
the prophet by which the meaning of 
the event is disclosed. The Old Testa- 
ment authors and editors are singu- 
larly untroubled by contradictions of 
detail, of viewpoint, and even of the- 
ology in the different texts, for their 
one concern is that witness may be 
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borne to the presence of the living 
God in the midst of his people and 
in the life of the world. The divinity 
is not in the sacred text but always 
beyond it, able to speak through it 
but not to be identified with it in 
such a way as to make it statically 
divine. The relation of God to the 
prophet is always intensely personal, 
never impersonal. It is this prophetic 
form of inspiration that is reborn in 
Jesus and Paul after having been lost 
in rabbinic Judaism. It was largely 
covered over in the second century 
AD. by a _ resurgence of Judaistic 
forms of interpretation in the Church 
but nevertheless it remained, mingled 
and confused indeed with the other 
but never completely lost. The ignor- 
ing of this prophetic tradition leads 
inevitably to serious perplexities in 
the interpretation of the attitude of 
Jesus and Paul to the Old Testament. 
This criticism, however, should not 
be allowed to conceal the fact that 
this is an important and valuable 
book which deserves to be read widely. 
JAMEs W. SMART 


REALITY AND PRAYER: A Guide 
to the Meaning and Practice of 
Prayer. BY JOHN B. MacEE. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
239 pp., $3.50. 

A Christian professor of philosophy 
has given us, in this volume one of 
the better books on prayer. The title 
itself suggests something of the earn- 
estness with which the author ap- 
proaches his task, and the importance 
of the issues to which he addresses 
himself: he believes that in the life 
of prayer man uniquely meets and is 
met by the Reality of God, and most 
surely discovers the truth about him- 
self and his world. The heart of the 
book sets forth the variety of types 
of prayer through which this happens 
—what the author calls “the spectrum 
of prayer”—adoration, confession, peti- 
tion, intercession, thanksgiving, com- 
mitment, communion, and practice of 
the constant presence of God. 


A noteworthy feature that largely 
sets the tone of this book is the au- 
thor’s concern to interpret prayer 
freshly to the contemporary mind, and 
to validate prayer by an appeal to 
data invoked from our modern cul- 
tural situation. The first chapter, for 
example, examines the relation of 
prayer and the Church to society, and 
the second chapter attempts to clarify 
the relationship of prayer to prevail- 
ing scientific conceptions. The life of 
prayer takes place in no holy vacuum 
for this author, and while his apolo- 
getic for the life of prayer at times 
miscarries, and his articulation of 
what he conceives to be an affinity be- 
tween religion and science is occasion- 
ally strained, he at least has listened 
to the questions, sounded the doubts 
and sensed the hungers of modern 
man. In fact the main achievement 
of this book is to “open up” for re- 
flective people the whole matter ot 
prayer with vigor and incisiveness. If 
the author perhaps ranges over too 


great a body of material--Darwin, 
Sorokin, Mumford, Fromm, Dewey, 
Yeats, Schweitzer, Buddha, Boehme, 


Horney are a few of the numerous 
thinkers to whom the author refers— 
he at least intellectually converses 
with interesting people, and the read- 
er has very much enjoyed the conver- 
sation. 

Magee is especially strong in cer- 
tain areas. Chapter Five, “The Start- 
ing Point: God is God,” locates the 
nerve of prayer with sure instinct in 
the priority of God’s grace and in 
man’s creatureliness. Chapters 6, 7 
and 8 on “Confession” are probing 
and deep, and Chapter 11 on “En- 
larging the Circles of Grace Through 
Intercession,” transcends much con- 
ventional writing on this difficult top- 
ic. One also responds to the convic- 
tion running all through this book, 
that prayer costs, that it costs work, 
time, sacrifice, even pain. The prac- 
tical character of certain portions of 
the book is also helpful. Most peo- 
ple need to know how to pray as well 
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as be persuaded to pray, and if such 
phrases as five “ways of intercession” 
or six “rules for problem-solving pray- 
er” grate a bit, this is yet what many 
people plainly need. 

The weaknesses of this book seem 
to the reviewer to be mainly three: 
first, a too utilitarian conception of 
prayer, bred in part by the semi- apol- 
ogetic tone of the book in certain pas- 
sages. The logic of Chapter 1 seems 
to run, for example: the Church is 
necessary to society, prayer is neces- 
sary to the Church, hence people 
should pray. Secondly, an excess of 
philosophical over theological think- 
ing as the overall point of view 
from which to approach prayer; here, 
I am afraid, the author is particular- 
ly vulnerable. It is legitimate to de- 
tach prayer from its Christian matrix 
if one is writing about prayer in gen- 
eral, but if one is writing about Chris- 
tian prayer as Magee professedly does, 
then one has no alternative but to 
start from and to anchor prayer with- 
in its theological frame. Now implicit- 
ly in certain passages the author seems 
to realize this. Chapter 5, “The Start- 
ing Point: God is God,” is quite theo- 
logically robust. Yet the author’s pre- 
dilection for philosophical speculation, 
as well as the not-unattractive native 
sophistication of his mind, quite reg- 


ularly maneuvers him off balance. 
Doubtless his concern to interpret 
prayer persuasively by seizing on 


points of contact between Christian 
faith and contemporary culture, also 
in part accounts for his trouble. But 
surely Christian prayer ultimately has 
its roots and reality within Christian 
revelation, and ultimately needs no 
philosophical or scientific apologetic. 
On the contrary, prayer is the very 
life of faith. If one believes in what 
God has done in Christ and lives in 
that belief, one prays, regardless of 
the hostility or hospitality to prayer 
of the shifting philosophical and cul- 
tural climate. The absence of a clear- 
cut theological point of view further 
accounts for the virtual absence of 
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any full doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
in Christian terms, for what seems to 
be a misconception of the Church, 
for a confused Christology, for a per- 
version of the Christian conception of 
“the judgment of God.” Thirdly, a 
curious disproportion and occasional 
unevenness make for a certain con- 
fusion in reading this book. Three 
chapters are given to confession, for 


« 


example, and only one short chapter } 


to thanksgiving and commitment. Or, 
the author will be drawing on the 
literature of Christian thought on 
prayer to expound a point, and then, 
before one hardly knows what is hap- 
pening, one is reading about extra- 
sensory perception or Zen Buddhism. 


Or again, the insights of depth psy- : 


chology are helpfully employed, yet 
the term, “the ego,” is used idiomati- 
cally rather than technically. And so 
on. 

Yet, having registered these criti- 
cisms, one must add: there is much 
insight in this book, real substance, 
and not least the contagion of per- 
sonal devotion. Quite clearly Magee 
knows first-hand, in his own life, 
what he is talking about. 


PauL W. Hoon 


HOW TO BUILD A CHURCH 









CHOIR, sy Cuarres H. Heaton. St. 
Louis, Bethany Press, 1958. 63 pp., 
$1.00. 

This small but stimulating manual 
should prove helpful to all those who 
are concerned with “Quires and Places 
where they Sing.’”’ The volume’s con- 
tents do not belie the promise of its 
title. The work is a practical manual 
devoted to the problems of organizing 
and maintaining a church choir with 
efficiency, lack of tension and friction, 
and of making it a successful part of 
the life of a church. 

The preface makes clear that, in the 
author’s view, “...there is really 
slight difference between building the 
choir of the small church and _ the 
choir of the large church.” In the nine 
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brief chapters of which the volume is 
comprised, Heaton sets forth clearly 
what he feels to be the important 
problems and suggests methods for 
facing and solving them. Such mat- 
ters as attracting new members to the 
choir, the election of choir officers, the 
location and acoustics of the rehearsal 
room, the cataloguing of music, the 
various duties and responsibilities ot 
the life of the church are treated in 
a direct manner. 

The two longest chapters are de- 
voted to “The Rehearsal Procedure” 
and “Emotional and Psychological 
Problems of Choir Members.” In the 
former chapter many sensible sugges- 
tions are given for getting the all im- 
portant matter of rehearsals into prop- 
er focus. Heaton even places himself 
squarely on the side of convention in 
this day of the frequently Bohemian- 
inclined ‘“‘maestro” when he writes: 
“...it is beyond comprehension why 
many directors feel they must rip off 
their ties, roll up their sleeves, and 
unbutton their shirts as if they were 
about to dig ditches under a broiling 
sun.” The latter chapter treats per- 
sonal and human problems frequent- 
ly discussed in writings about choir 
management. The many vexing situa- 
tions arising from the ego of the solo 
singer are dealt with at some length. 
Various solutions for the incompetent 
singer’s predicament are suggested. A 
Freudian touch is added on the topic 
of “father and mother figure” fixa- 
tions a choir member may develop for 
the leader. This chapter is written 
with sympathy and considerable in- 
sight and may well prove to be one 
of the most helpful in the manual 
for the young choir master. 

Heaton also has written with the 
minister in mind. The last three chap- 
ters in particular contain remarks and 
suggestions that would not only en- 
able the minister to understand more 
fully the nature of the choir master’s 
work, but also his own role in help- 
ing to make music more significant 
in the church’s life. 


A brief, unclassified bibliography of 
books and periodicals widely used in 
the field serves as an appendix. 
Heaton writes with zest and thrust 
rather than with finesse. This gives 
a certain strength and sense of ur- 
gency to what he has to say that car- 
ries conviction. The reader will not 
find answers in this book to his ques- 
tions about what beauty in sacred 
choral music is, but perhaps choirs 
cannot aspire to solve this problem 
with its infinite possible answers until 
they are smoothly ordered and func- 
tioning organizations. Heaton’s man- 
ual will help in this primary objec- 
tive. 
Rosert S. TANGEMAN 


THE ROLE OF KNOWLEDGE IN 
WESTERN RELIGION, sy Joxun 
HERMAN RANDALL, JR. Boston, Starr 
King Press, 1958. 147 pp., $3.50. 
This irenic volume is a significant 

expression of changing currents of 

thought in the relations of religion, 
science and philosophy in mid-twen- 
tieth century. Professor Randall's 
thinking has been significantly influ- 
enced by figures as different as Dewey 
and Tillich. While Randall’s ideas 
reflect many influences, they are his 
own and they constitute a contribu- 
tion to understanding in this field. 
This volume is devoted to the propo- 
sition that the conflict between science 
and religion, so important an aspect 
of modern Western thought, is now 
happily past. It is so because we no 
longer regard them as conflicting forms 
of knowledge but as different and mut- 
ually irreducible forms of human ex- 
perience. Science is a highly success- 
ful way of knowing the objective 
world, and religion is a way of de- 
fining and unifying the values that 
give life its meaning. Thus instead of 

a conflict we have a problem, namely 

the role of knowledge in Western re 

ligion. 

Randall approaches his subject his- 
torically. He points out that in other 
times and places in the world religion 
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has been conceived not as a set of 
beliefs, but as ways of ritual and 
practice. He sees the emergence of 
theology and the primacy of belief 
in such figures as Paul, John and the 
Church Fathers. The doctrine of the 
trinity is in Randall’s view an expres- 
sion of rational religion; indeed, it is 
virtually a deification of Reason. 

The “problem” and the “conflict” 
are traced through important ages 
and figures in Western thought. Thus, 
Tertullian is a “ranting Fundamental- 
ist,” Aquinas a modernist, and con- 
temporary neo-orthodox Christians are 
really liberals more extreme in their 
views than their liberal fathers. The 
eighteenth century regarded religion 
as in effect a scientifically true ex- 
planation of things, with God as a 
kind of Newtonian cause of the world. 
The failure of this view brought Ro- 
mantic thought and its appeal to ex- 
perience in its varied aspects. This 
emphasis upon experience ranges from 
the Wesleys to Schleiermacher to Ran- 
dall’s own formulation of religion as 
a unifying experience bringing the in- 
dividual into relation with his society. 

The author’s solution to the prob- 
lem which gives the book its title ‘s 
the plain assertion that religion is 
simply not a form of knowledge at 
all. It “offers no descriptions and no 
explanations whatever independent of 
men’s secular knowledge.” He is care- 
ful to define knowledge as the kind 
of objective cognition illustrated by 
science, and to distinguish knowledge 
from insight or vision which is an 
important aspect of religious experi- 
ence. The latter is like the kind of 
acquaintance “knowledge” one has of 
another person. 

There is an interesting semantic 
problem of whether the latter experi- 
ence merits the appellation of “knowl- 
edge.” In any event, the distinction 
Randall is asserting is very similar to 
that of Tillich’s claim that the con- 
tent of revelation is never a body of 
objective facts. The problem with 


which we are left in either case is 


the relation between revelation or in- 
sight and knowledge. Randall has 
many helpful and suggestive remarks 
on this subject as he seeks to charac- 
terize the respective uses or functions 
of insight and reason in man’s experi- 
ence. The kind of analysis he proposes 
seems to point toward a fresh formu- 
lation of the traditional problem of 
faith and reason. 

This book shows wide reading and 
great perceptiveness. Yet one aspect 
of recent and current religious thought 
(and as he puts it, of religious experi- 
ence) seems to elude its author, name- 
ly the element of history and personal 
destiny in religious experience in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition. The reality 
of persons and personal destiny, so 
large a theme in current theological 
writing, is simply not an issue in this 
volume. 

Joun A. HurTcHison 


URBAN CHURCH PLANNING: The 
Church Discovers Its Community, 
BY WALTER KLOETZLI AND ARTHUR 
HILLMAN. Philadelphia, Muhlenberg 
Press, 1958. 186 pp., $2.50. 

In the “Introduction” to The 
Church as a Social Institution, the 
“swan song” of the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, H. Paul Dou- 
glas ruefully laments the fact that 
church researches are viewed with 
suspicion and have frequently aroused 
resistance and hostility. Now, over two 
decades later, the application of so- 
ciological techniques to the study of 
churches enjoys widespread acceptance 
from a largely uncritical church pub- 
lic. Indeed, a new professional group 
of specialists in church and commu- 
nity study has emerged. 

Urban Church Planning is one of 
the fruits of this recent development. 
Its two authors—one a religious re- 
searcher for the National Lutheran 
Council and the other a reputable so- 
ciologist at Roosevelt University—sym- 
bolize the newly found compatibility 
between theology and sociology. Fun- 
damental in the authors’ thinking is 
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the plea that churchmen be alert to 
the social context of a rapidly chang- 
ing urban environment, and the ne- 
cessity of the church to adapt its pro- 
gram and services to minister to the 
new needs of the changed community. 
Adaptation may be facilitated as the 
“church discovers its community” par- 
ticularly through the self-study pro- 
cess. 

The first third of the book presents 
a brief descriptive summary of the 
major facts of urban existence. For 
anyone who has read a solid textbook 
in urban sociology, nothing new is 
given here. The remainder of the 
book deals largely with the values of 
church planning and the techniques 
for congregational self-study. Many 
concrete proposals and suggestions for 
church and community analysis are 
offered. A church may better “discov- 
er its community” by employing such 
tools of analysis as membership dis- 
tribution maps, spot maps of Sunday 
school enrollment, church officers, and 
location of new members. In the Ap- 
pendices, specific instructions for the 
construction of these maps and de- 
tailed plans for launching a self-study 
of church and community may be 
found. Other study aids are suggested 
by the authors for the analysis of the 
institutional structure of the congrega- 
tion: line graphs on membership and 
finance, population pyramids, graph 
of congregational mobility, etc. 

With its central focus on techniques 
for self-study, the book fulfills the 
authors’ main intention to serve as a 
“manual to guide congregational com- 
mittees in an actual analysis of their 
congregation and community.” This 
practical guide for pastors and lay- 
men will be much welcomed, as it 
performs the important task of codi- 
fying tried and tested survey proce- 
dures and techniques for a wider audi- 
ence. With regard to the more basic 
problem, however, one cannot help 
wondering about the role played by 
theology in its encounter with sociol- 
ogy: is it a silent partner in the con- 


versation? Undoubtedly, church plan- 
ning and self-study processes contrib- 
ute to the revitalization of many 
struggling urban churches; yet per- 
haps the most pressing need today in 
the field of church and community 
research is for the fructification of a 
more profound theological approach 
with a more sophisticated sociological 
awareness. 

As a parting word of advice, the 
authors convey this message to the 
seminaries: “The seminary training of 
pastors ought to include a background 
in urban sociology and the processes 
and structure of urban life. . . . Our 
seminaries concentrate all of their ef- 
fort on the ‘ammunition’ that will 
be used by the pastor but pay no at- 
tention whatsoever to his future ‘tar- 
get.’ It is hoped that before too long 
all seminary training will include as 
part of its core curriculum the study 
of urban society” (p. 161). 


Ropert LFe 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN ART, By D. Tarsor Rice. 
Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1958. 223 
pp-» $7.95. 

Dr. Rice is already well known for 
his studies of Byzantine and other 
art. Here he offers the reader a sur- 
vey of Christian art from the earliest 
times to the 12th century. His book 
is furnished with many illustrations, 
four being in color. He begins by de- 
scribing the “picturesque,” “Expres- 
sionist” and ‘“Neo-Attic” styles of 
painting which the Church inherited, 
and follows the various developments 
in Christian East and West up to the 
later Byzantine murals and panels. Dr. 
Rice’s chapters are not unduly tech- 
nical and they provide the reader with 
a rich store of information. They do 
not, however, attempt an imaginative 
religious interpretation, but are fac- 
tual and interesting descriptions of 
the historic development of the art. 


C. C. RICHARDSON 
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THE WISDOM OF THE FATHERS, 
BY Erik Rout Ley. ‘ Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1958. 128 
pp., $2.25. 

“Why should anybody be concerned 
to deny that the happiest and most 
desirable activity of mankind is con- 
versation about God? Is God a dull 
subject? No—the only condition for 
enjoying the great felicity of talking 
about God is that you attend with 
care to the subject, that you use your 
imagination and your reason, and that 
you remember you are talking about 
your Father” (p. 44). English Con- 
gregationalist Erik Routley has fol- 
lowed his advice with perceptive depth 
in his practical 128-page book about 
the God of our Fathers. With a style 
of sensitive simplicity the minister- 
teacher quotes from and comments on 
Origen and Bible reading (“had he 
lived in this modern age he would 
have been swamped and _ suffocated 
with publicity”)—on Clement (‘has all 
the weakness of the man who loves 
books almost too much”) and the 
faith-knowledge problem—on Athanas- 
ius (“what a film story his life would 


make”) and Christology—on Augustin 
and Grace (“Pelagius reacted to Aug: 
ustine the way English liberals did t 
Barth”)—on Cyprian on church unif 
and loyalty (no ecumenicism withou 
evangelicalism)—on Basil on asceticism) 
and conversation (Basil’s asceticism “ig 
the best thing that Greek philosophy 
gave Christendom’’)—and on John o 
Damascus on visual aids: “the churd 
accepted images and elected, as it ak 
ways does, to live dangerously.” The 
book is a work of solid scholarship 
(though not footnoted), profound pie 
ty, and stimulating discussion topics, 
In Routley’s lively book the God of 
the Fathers is definitely not dull. Let 
tired ministers and joyless seminarians 
learn from them. 

GILBERT Grace 


ERRATUM—On page 95 of the No 
vember issue, the price of the n 
Charles Scribner’s Sons paperback se 
ries was incorrectly listed as $1.75. All 
volumes are $1.50 each. 
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